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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Bargains in Art 


HE Dicest last issue carelessly carried an unconfirmed 

statement that Dr. William R. Valentiner, Director of the 
Detroit Institute of Fine Arts and an expert on Dutch and 
lemish art, had authenticated a painting listed as a Hans 

emling in the Warner S. McCall collection, now being dis- 
ersed at Gimbel Brothers, New York department store. The 
ree of our information was the New York Times, a fact 
fat naturally made us feel that a more thorough check was 
mnecessary. The Times doesn’t get its news out of thin air. 
“However, after viewing the painting, studying the ridicu- 
musly low price of $9,985 and remembering that this collec- 
ic n is being advertised at “discounts averaging approximate- 
ly 85 per cent” of Mr. McCall’s cost, I decided to contact Dr. 
Valentiner. His answer was the following telegram: 

“Have never seen or authenticated McCall Memling but 
d owner a few weeks ago it appears from photo to be a 
ecent imitation after Huntington Rogier.” 

According to latest art market reports, a good Memling has 
an open market value of from $125,000 to $200,000. 

At the moment I have been unable to track down what Mr. 

all actually paid for his picture. But, when anybody of- 
ets you a work of art at a discount of 85 per cent, it would 
le a wise move to find out who placed the valuation, or bet- 
et still, ask to see the original bill of sale. It is so easy to 

e a number from 1 to 1,000,000. 

* * * 

‘In my opinion, the best way to acquire art, especially old 
Masters and antiques, is through the regular channels of art 
taling—through the established dealers who must protect 
heir business integrity to stay in business. The established 

taler knows his art, his market and is thoroughly equipped 
lo advise his clients about any bargains in art. Most of them 
do just that and thereby hold their clients for future sales. 
peveral famous collections now in museums have been built 

m the advice of a trained competent dealer. The established 

taler must always think of tomorrow. 

‘If old master paintings are actually being sold at 15 per 
cent of their cost value, don’t you think that the first to buy 
would be the dealer, either for stock or for some favorite cli- 
mnt? The art market in many ways is comparable to the 

ock market— those on the inside have a decided advantage 
bver-those on the outside when it comes to “bargains.” 

But, if the gambling and bargain hunting instinct is strong 
m you, then take your chances in the auction room. There is 

thing quite like the thrill of open bidding. And sometimes 
you actually win a rare bargain. It’s you against the world, 
and usually it’s a lot cheaper than horse-racing. 


Showmanship in Art 

\ HOWMANSHIP is as essential in art circles as it is in the 

kindred fields of amusement and merchandising, and 
ticularly does this apply to art museums, which, all too of- 
h are regarded by the general public as sacred to the privi- 
eged few. It has been through clever and tasteful employ- 
tent of the Ziegfield formula that several of our younger 
luseum directors have thawed the mausolean austerity which 
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had exiled their institutions within their own communities. 

Reported in this issue are two instances of functional show- 
manship that merit emulation. Lowell Bobleter of the St. Paul 
Gallery held a lottery among visitors to a recent watercolor 
exhibition to decide who would take home his or her favorite 
exhibit—purchased by the Gallery and presented to the lucky 
winner (see page 13). Result: attendance tripled. 

Down in Savannah, Director Alonzo Lansford of the Tel- 
fair Academy used the local radio station, the telephone di- 
rectory, and a number-wheel to select twelve laymen jurors 
to help three professionals pick the Georgia artists annual 
(see page 21). The radio script was warmly informal and 
news of the coming show spread across the city. The people 
became excited over how their neighbors would act as honest- 
to-goodness art judges. The Telfair must be a lot of fun. Re- 
sult: attendance greatly increased by visitors who had never 
before passed through the Telfair doors. 

Colt of Richmond, McKinney of Los Angeles, Cheek of 
Baltimore are other directors who utilize showmanship to en- 
courage community participation in museum affairs. There 
are others, and let us hope this healthy trend continues. Those 
who may lament a possible loss of dignity should think of 
the emu: he is dignified but he doesn’t have to run a museum. 

One does not have to be exactly a Dali, but neither should 
we forget that salesmanship is an integral part of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Our museums must make greater efforts to 
sell themselves to their communities, even at the sacrifice of 
a little superfluous dignity. Otherwise they will remain ex- 
pensive warehouses for the static storage of framed canvas 
and chipped marble. 


Scarcity of Pigments 

N united action there is strength. 

The October Ist issue of the Dicest carried a disturbing 
report about the Government priorities program depriving 
artists and art schools of the pigments essential to their work. 
Many individual artists protested to Washington, but the 
American Artists Professional League, a powerful organiza- 
tion representing about 2,000 professional practicing artists, 
appears to have been the deciding voice in preventing this cul- 
tural catastrophy. The League’s Executive Committee got in 
touch with J. B. Davis, Director, Protective Coating’s Divi- 
sion, Office of Production Management, Social Security Build- 
ing, who then issued this encouraging statement: 

“It appears to me that no curtailment of any great conse- 
quence will be necessary, due primarily to the small relative 
quantity required.” 

I'll bet you didn’t know before that the Government looked 
on art as “protective coating.” 


Two Quotations 
See WEEK the New York Sunday News printed this dis- 


patch from Boston, home of that Victorian hangover, the 
Watch and Ward Society: 

“Police Commissioner J. F. Timilty threatened today to ar- 
rest any newsdealer selling the current issue of Life, because 
it contains two pictures of nude women. The Commissioner 
believed the morals of youth would be corrupted by repro- 
ductions of paintings auctioned recently from the collection 
of the late Max D. Steuer, New York criminal lawyer.” 

In the September issue of Tomorrow, new liberal magazine, 
may be read this pungent comment by Louis Sack: “Censor- 
ship is at best polite tyranny. Even if it is not corrupt or un- 
derhanded, it is presumptuous. It sets up one person or a 
small group of persons with arbitrary powers to determine 
what will or will not pollute public thinking. It emasculates 
creative art. It stifles freedom of expression. It enslaves the 
mind.” 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





The Academy's Function 

Sir: I wish to thank you for your edi- 
torial regarding the National Academy 
and to express appreciation of your dispo- 
sition to be fair in appraising the value of 
the Academy. Such an attitude is unusual 
in the present chaos, when critics are com- 
plaining of the very condition that they 
are largely responsible for—the negation 
of the trained professional, the heyday of 
the inept amateur—a state of affairs of 
which I note with pleasure you are severe- 
ly critical. 

You are entirely correct in saying that 
not only does the new home of the Acad- 
emy offer “its greatest opportunity” but 
also “its greatest challenge.” The Academy 
intends to meet this challenge. But this 
fundamental fact should be understood: 
The Academy is and always has been a 
conservative institution. This is its proper 
function and its greatest value to Ameri- 
can art. Particularly is this true in a pe- 
riod such as this when wanton destruction 
of sound tradition, competent craftsman- 
ship, and good taste, needs to be checked. 

I refuse to concede that the National 
Academy’s efforts to conserve standards 
preclude the possibility of its being prog- 
ressive. Out of the uncontrolled debauch 
of experimental effort since the Armory 
Exhibition of 1913, from the welter of hon- 
est desire to find new forms, a new vision, 
there have appeared a number of artists 
of strong, outstanding personality, of un- 
deniable creative ability and sound crafts- 
manship. The Academy has, as you say, 
taken many of these into its membership. 
Indeed it has always been liberal in this 
respect—to mention but two, both Ryder 
and Eakins, now considered to have been 
neglected in their time, were Academi- 
cians. 


The Academy welcomes new blood, but 
it reserves the right of determination 
which obviously will conflict with the opin- 
ions of many zealous proponents of the 
new order. The real value of the Academy 
has not been appreciated nor understood 
by, to use your words, “the critics of the 
last two decades who have called it mori- 
bund as they carried out their annual 
‘roastings’”’. All we ask is that our efforts 
be judged fairly, and in the light of the 
function which the Academy has been 
conceived to perform. 

Now, for the first time in nearly fifty 
years, the National Academy will be able 
to function one hundred per cent through- 
out the year, and its program will not be 
confined to one exhibition annually as in 
the past. The new building provided by 
Mr. Huntington makes it possible to en- 
large Academy activities, and we accept it 
as our responsibility to broaden our scope, 
increasing both the quality and variety 
of work shown. 


—Hopart NICHOLS, President, 
National Academy 


Troubled by Realist Label 


Sir: I appreciate the sympathetic com- 
ment in the Oct. 1st issue, but I was a bit 
troubled about the New Realist label. I 
mean I was troubled with the statement 
that I have given myself that label. I am 
not criticizing the phrase pro or con but 
it isn’t mine. It was the name given a 
group show in the Cincinnati Art Museum 
by the Cincinnati Modern Art Society. I 
was merely one of the exhibitors in that 
group exhibition. 

, —RALSTON CRAWFORD, 

Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 
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San Francisco Gothic: Harry Drx. 2nd Prize of $700 


| Carnegie Searches Among Younger Painters for New Directions 


FoR THE FIRST TIME in their careers, 
302 American painters have entered the 

grim-coated portals of Pittsburgh’s au- 
® gust Carnegie Institute. Their 302 can- 
yases, culled from 4,812 submitted, line 
the Institute’s high-ceilinged galleries 
and, like a multi-needled dial, swing to 
indicate, according to the show’s title, 
“Directions in American Painting.” 

The directions are many, but not new; 
the painting, if not often inspired, is 
competent, workmanlike. The show 
Maintains a major-league pace two- 
thirds of the time, a commendable feat 
in view of the wholesale exclusion of 
major-league names because of previ- 
ous inclusion in Carnegie Internation- 


The Green Mountains: DEAN FAusett. 3rd Prize of $500 
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als. Though not as exciting as it might 
have been, the show aesthetically is en- 
couraging; in mood, it is on the serious 
side. 

The acid of troubled times has eaten 
away all but a few ivory towers, per- 
mitting raw life to beat into the visions 
of these contemporary recorders. There 
is much earnestness in their show, much 
concern with life’s problems. The rising 
interest in religious topics, noted in the 
last Corcoran Biennial (April 1, ArT 


_ DIGEST), continues as a trend here, with 


no less than three Pietés and a dozen 
other religious canvases, including Ann 
Brockman’s huge, timely Evicted. Sev- 
eral of these exhibits, in treating Negro- 


Intermezzo: 


religious subjects, are two-directional, 
being in the forefront, also, of a sec- 
ond dominant trend: interest in the 
Negro. The range is from spirituals-in~ 
paint to social significance. 

One of these double trend works, Tom 
Loftin Johnson’s American Pieta, headed 
the prizewinner list, taking $1,000. Like 
many another of the show’s figure-piece- 
with-a-message exhibits, Johnson’s com- 
petently painted Pietd, a potentially 
powerful work, is over-acted, its impact 
deadened by a static tableau-posed-in- 
front-of-a-backdrop feel. 

Next is Harry Dix, whose tight, hard, 
metallic San Francisco Gothic took the 
$700 second prize. Dean Fausett follows 


RuTH E. HOFFMAN. 2nd Mention & $300 





ABOVE—The Bread of Affliction: 
NATHANIEL JULES JACOBSON. Awarded 
Fourth Honorable Mention and $100 


BELOW—Toll of the River: ADAMS 
W. Garrett. Awarded Third Hon- 
orable Mention and $200 Prize 


ABOVE—Winter Landscape: 
Kar E. Fortess. Awarded First 
Honorable Mention and $400 


with his $500-winning The Green Moun. 
tains, which though it dangerously skirts 
the tricky in foreground treatment, 
hems in great distance, Rubens-like 
with poise and assurance, with lush 
color and a feel for the good rich earth, 

The $300, $200 and $100 honorable 
mentions were pinned, respectively, to 
Ruth Erb Hoffman’s sunny colored 
slightly postured Intermezzo; to Adams 
W. Garrett's Toll of the River, wherein 
again postured pathos does not add 
to moving conviction; and to Nathaniel | 
Jules Jacobson’s stylized, deftly com- 
posed history of the Jews, The Bread 
of Affliction. 

These young (average age: 35) first- 
time Carnegie exhibitors make wry 
comments on the ultimate, hollow goal 
of war (Robert E. Tindall’s objectively 
biting Winged Victory). They catch the 
bleak dreariness of unemployment (Li- 
onel S. Reiss’ Park Bench), a sense of 
the dwarfing city-shell that hardens and 
constricts (Bertram Goodman’s shadowy 
Pillars and Pygmies, Sylvia Wald’s bla. 
tant Oasis and Frank Kleinholz’ lively 
Abstractionists). They transmit the 
weighted loneliness of idle men (Saul 
Levine’s haunting John’s Tavern), the 
heavy fatigue of labor (Maurice Kish’s 
Coal Towers, Charles Keller’s fluent 
Decompression Tank). 

Swinging in an opposite direction, the 
show is lightened by the humor of Lu- 
cille Corcos’ delightful A Nice Time in 
the Hospital, B. Ullrich’s frothy, gay 
Mardi Gras, William Wallett’s A Man 
With a Beer Keg, and Marianne Appel’s 
amusing, Bruegel-busy Ski Town. 

Between these extremes the show 
swings in a slow arc, picking up many 
a well-trod path. 

One traces the wave of France that 
swept over many young American tal 
ents, washing into their canvases tricks 
and colors not yet digested. Another 
tunes in many an echo that sounds 
through the Carnegie galleries. Mirage 
like, images of Marin, of Kroll, of wood- 
eny early Americans, of Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Burliuk, Sheets and of Davies 
tincture some exhibits unashamedly, un- 
assimilated. 

In another, and really individual di- 
rection are the pigment-poets: Hobson 
Pittman, whose favorite Victorian rock- 
er here expresses convalescence; Dat 
rell Austin, probing the primordial re 
cesses of the soul in The Tree Legend; 
Philip Stapp, creating mystic mood i 
Before the Tumult; Raymond Breinit 
evoking Davies-like poetry in Bathe 
at Dawn; Dorothea Tanning being 
talizingly inscrutable in Beyond the & 
planade. : 

In landscape the show points in two 
directions: (1) backward, (2) forwatt 
(1) Too many painters, fascinated 
dilapidation, tirelessly clutter canva 
after canvas with run-down, 
backed barns and houses, many of 
Mary Louise Cline’s February for 
stance, as flat in technique as they 
dull in subject. (2) A healthier scho 
of landscapists, though sometimes ¢ 
rivative, inject a personal note, charge 
their canvases with true feeling for € 
panses of earth and with mood that 
brings them to life. Here are Fauset 
and Fortess’ prizewinners, Carl 
The “Wedding,” James F. Ashley’s 
scape, William Sommerfeld’s Landscape 
No. 2 and Richard D. Miller's MN 
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$kates. Especially powerful is William 
Thon’s wintry The Creek, a simply con- 
structed, high voltage canvas. 

In portraiture the show’s directions 
are carbon copies of those in any other 
Jlarge representative group, ranging 
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tble § from the slick and polished to the crude- 
, tof jy brushed. Enlivening this section are 
red, § the engagingly individual approaches of 
ams § Erna Bottigheimer in Betty Jane Smith, 
rein § of Tully Filmus in Barbara, of Ruth 
| up # Wilcox in her old lacey Old Lace and 
niel ¥ jn the exhibits by McNeely, Pels, Ses- 
om- J sler, Sarkisian, Guston and Siporin. 
‘ead Figure pieces, when not concerned 
with a comment or a message, are of- 
rst-§ ten stumbling blocks, ending as _ pos- 
wry § tured, self-conscious theme pictures like 
zoal § William A. McCloy’s Wisconsin Picnic, 
vely § wherein the principals have all the life 
the } of window-display manikins, David P. 
(Li: § Wilson’s “My, Ain’t Prices Gone Up,” 
e of § a vacuous expanse of canvas and Jack 
and § M. Burton’s Voices of Spring, in which 
owy # a young woman reclines on the grass, 
bla. § her hand to her ear in a “hark, hark, 
vely § the lark” pose. More adroit stage-man- 
the § agement is needed in this department 
Saul § before the Carnegie youngsters (includ- 
the § ing prizewinners Johnson, Hoffman and 
ish’s § Garrett) cdn send their ideas out of 
uent § their frames with real force. 
Brushwork is not routinized. Today’s 
, the § younger artists lean toward everything 
Lu- } from the steely, disciplined meticulous- 
e in § ness of Marvin Cone’s Sheelerish Two 
gay } Barns to the slashing exuberance of 
Man} Etienne Ret’s Mil-neuf-cent-quarante. 
pel’s Surprise of the show: the number of 
veterans who are making their first 
show § Carnegie appearance—Brockman, Pitt- 
nany § Man, Nagler, Marguerite Zorach, Van 
Soelen, Heckman, Hinkle, N. C. Wyeth, 
that §@ Andrew Winter and Julian Levi, among 
tal- 2 others. 
ricks Their contribution, for the most part, 
ther § is a levening addition of sober compe- 
unds § tence, while the show itself, in sum. 
rage: § demonstrates what the well equipped 
yvood- § artist paints between art school days 
[ayes § and the assurance of full maturity. 
avies Score: a success. America’s younger 
un. § artists paint with strength, choose their 
subjects with courage, handle their me- 
11 di @ dium with an ease that can come only 
sbson§ ffom hard work. Their art is built 
rock-§ Found a core of vitality typical of their 
Dar-§ nation. 
il re 
gend; Tom LorriIn JOHNSON 
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Old Houses in Winter: CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


Burchfield Exhibition Rated a “Knockout” 


CHARLES BURCHFIELD, showing his lat- 
est watercolors at the Rehn Gallery un- 
til Nov. 8, has a bewitching touch. He 
can touch a forlorn street-end with the 
magic light of dying day or cast haunt- 
ing shadows over forsaken houses. 
Burchfield is a vigorous draughtsman, 
but he is also a poet of the brush. In 
large masses of somber tones, he cap- 
tures failing light, winter rains and the 
wet snows of February. 

An impelling mood is caught in the 
Market at Christmas Time, the Christ- 
mas spirit being anything but gay in 
the rainy market scene with two bent 
old men crossing the slippery street. 
The same distinctive touch is found in 
Old Houses in Winter, newly acquired 
by the Sheldon Swope Art Gallery in 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Less successful 


Critics on Carnegie 


EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL of the New 
York Times: “... avery good show.... 
It proved that there are plenty of Amer- 
ican artists who deserve (having not 
previously enjoyed) the privilege of ex- 
hibiting in the Pittsburgh show.” About 
the Johnson prizewinner: “The theme 
is arresting, the design conventionally 
sound, the whole thing is carried through 
in a workmanlike way .. .” but “there 
is a flow of emotion far more touch- 
ing and spontaneous in Walt Disney’s 
Dumbo.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun: “...a 
sort of a ‘Youths’ Congress’ .. .” Two 
trends: preoccupation with the Negro, 
widespread interest in shabby and aban- 
doned houses. About the prizewinner: 
Johnson in his lynching subject ‘ gives 
you the grief of the victim’s family 
forcefully and a bit theatrically but 
without appreciable style.” Cleverest 
painting: Fletcher Martin’s July 4th, 
5th and 6th. 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Trib- 
une: “...a large, moderately stimulat- 
ing show which discloses the work of 
many unheralded painters.” Shows all 
the familiar trends. “It is simple to 
trace ... the influence of artists who 


[Please turn to page 31] 


is the Late Afternoon in the Hills with 
its repetitive design of rather woolly 
forest trees (knit one, purl two in 
paint), but standing firmly at attention 
is the sweeping Great Elm, spreading 
over a barnyard. A lighter touch is 
found in Dandelions, a new treatment 
of the roadside theme with plenty of 
sparkle and the swift movement of the 
disappearing highway. 

‘It is interesting,’ writes Margaret 
Breuning in the New York Journal- 
American, “‘to observe that the roman- 
tic and literary character of Burchfield’s 
early work, in which distortion seemed 
employed to intensify its departure from 
realistic statement, has given way to 
a power to look steadfastly at reality 
and penetrate its inner significance.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times was a little more forceful 
in his review. He called the Burchfield 
show “a knockout,” adding: “It may be 
esteemed the best exhibition this truly 
great American artist has ever held. 
In his own particular province he is un- 
excelled, indeed unequalled. Drop every- 
thing and see the Burchfield show.” 


Carnegie Facts & Credits 


“Directions in American Painting,” | 
on view in Pittsburgh through Dec. | 
| 14, produced by Carnegie Institute; | 
acting director, John O’Connor, Jr. | 

Gentlemen of the Jury: Charles 
Burchfield, Charles Hopkinson, Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller and Millard Sheets. 


Principals: 302 American painters | 
(from 31 States), none of whom had | 
| ever shown in a Carnegie. 


Leads: Three prize and four honor- | 
able winners, listed on page 5, all | 
from New York and Massachusetts. 


Home cities: New York (85), Phila- 
delphia (18), Los Angeles (16), Chi- | 
cago (15), Cleveland (11) and Wood- 
stock (10). 

Ages: Youngest exhibitor: 18; old- 
| est: 77; average: 35. 

Sexes: 23% of the exhibitors are 
| women, an increase, similar to that 
| noted in the current Chicago Annual. | 

| 








Pier on Sunday: JAMES Lecnay. Harris Medal & $300 
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Barbara: ORONZIO MALDARELLI. Logan Prize 


Chicago Presents Vital American Annual—by Invitation Only 


As SOON aS most major exhibitions 
settle down comfortably for their runs, 
an ogre rises up to torment them. Art- 
ists, public and critics rise up to cry 
lustily for the skins of the jurors. 

To impale this dragon on their official 
lance, members of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s Department of Painting and 
Sculpture last year studied the nation’s 
important group shows, galleries, and 
studios to hand pick each of the 276 ex- 
hibits which, until Jan. 4, constitute its 
52nd American Annual. 

In general, Director Daniel Catton 
Rich states, the exhibition “shows a pe- 
riod in American art when our painting 
and sculpture has largely become ‘mod- 
ern,’ to use a dull and shop-worn term.” 

In this the prizewinners—chosen, with 
the exception of three local awards, by 
Eugene Speicher, Henry Varnum Poor, 
William Zorach, Charles H. Sawyer and 


Robert Laurent—are typical of the show. 

Top winner is that veteran modern- 
ist, Max Weber, whose Winter Twilight 
took the $750 Garrett prize. A somber, 
powerfully mooded statement, it is 
owned by the Santa Barbara Museum. 
The Logan Medal and $500 went to Or- 
onzio Maldarelli’s monumental limestone 
head, Barbara, while the Harris $500 
prize was taken by the amazingly accu- 
rate, coffin-lid-framed picture called 
That Which I Should Have Done I Did 
Not Do by Ivan Le Lorraine Albright. 
Probably the most arresting exhibit in 
the last Corcoran Biennial, this canvas 
was described in the Institute’s state- 
ment as “one of the most unusual and 
distinguished pieces of painting ever 
produced in the United States.” It rep- 
resents 10 years of painstaking labor. 

Awarded the $300 Harris Medal was 
James Lechay’s Pier on Sunday, an ex- 


Winter Twilight: Max WEBER. Garrett $750 Prize 


cn a 


citingly composed canvas in a modem 
idiom. Glen Krause took the $250 Kohn- 
stamm prize with his spirited still life, 
Afternoon; Louis Ritman, the $100 Cahn 
prize with a sturdily painted Interior 
(awarded by the Institute’s Committee 
of Painting and Sculpture); Mitchell 
Siporin, the $100 Florsheim prize with 
his stark, moving Respite. 

The French Medal, awarded by the 
Institute’s Alumni Association went to 
Malcolm Hackett for his oil, Two Girk 
at a Table. The honorable mentions: 
Carl Gaertner for Car Stop; George 
Picken for Building East River Drive; 
Marshall Fredericks for his sculpture, 
Moray; Nicola Ziroli for Saturday's 
Child, and Boris Anisfeld for The Red 
Room. 

The Chicago show turned up two 
trends which are likewise apparent it 
the current Carnegie show (see page 
5). One is the increasing percentage of 
women exhibitors, of whom Director 
Rich wrote that “many are boldly ani 
seriously devoting themselves to art 
Their femininity is felt in sensitive col 
or and handling, yes, even in a certain 
charm, long excluded from our art.” 
The other trend is a growing interest 
in the Nego, his folklore, his problem, 
his verve and rhythm. 

Europe, which has always heavily it- 
fluenced U. S. art, affected it no less i 
1941. “Hardly a work in the exhibition,’ 
the Institute’s director reported, “but 
shows the impact of foreign discoveries: 
brighter, more functional color, new at 
tention to surfaces, stronger scaffolding 
of form and more incisive design. Equak 
ly these paintings and sculptures prove 
that the period of wilder experiment & 
drawing to a close. We are beginning 
to consolidate our gains: to paint @ 
model or carve with more mastery 
meaning. In the twenties we pa . 
through an imitation of techniques, # 
the thirties through a rediscovery 
American subject matter. Now in the 
forties we have all the resources at h 
to develop strong, individual artists. 
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odem§ WHEN the 20th century rounded its 
<ohn- § Sad corner, a violent explosion blew 500 
1 life | Yeats of aesthetic rules up in its face. 





Cahn@ The Harriman Gallery has assembled 
terior § 31 fragments of that momentous explo- 
nittee § Sion, and, until Nov. 22, is showing them 
tchel] § mits exhibition, “Les Fauves.” 
with The “Fauves,” or “Wild Beasts,” be- 
tween 1905 and 1908 turned their easels 
y theg aay from nature, upset an established 
ont to § @PPlecart, helped free the new century 
 Girk € of stultifying academic precepts. Under 
tions:§ Me leadership of Matisse (then 36), 
eorge they squeezed brilliant color from the 
Drive; favorite tubes of Van Gogh and Gau- 
pture, guin, applied it with exhilarating free- 
day’s dom to canvases which, when shown at 
e Reig Me 1905 Salon d’Automne, brought 
down on their adventurous heads the 
> twog SVage label, “Wild Beasts.” 
ont With Matisse were Vlaminck, Van 
page Dongen, Dufy, Friesz, Derain, Braque, 
age of Manguin and Marquet—all in the Har- 
rectot timan show, and most of them repre- 
y and sented by canvases that would never be 
> ant Tecognized by admirers of their present 
eo styles. Braque, current master of suave 
ertala abstractions, painted, in 1906, the swirl- 
art” ing, flaming Village, reproduced above. 
tena Derain, whose art now goes back to 
oblem, the 17th century Dutchmen and the 


classic Venetians, in 1905 and 1906 
(when he painted his Portrait of Henri 
Matisse and L’Estaque), went, for color 
and pattern, to Gauguin, and for brush 
Stroke, to Seurat. Matisse, in 1906, 
briskly brushed-in the vibrating color 
chord, Still Life With Geranium, repro- 
duced above at left. 

Two other Matisse exhibits, Saint- 
Michel Bridge and Notre Dame, Late 
Afternoon, are compounded of outlined 
areas of rich color, and like Dufy’s 
Starkly cadenced Beach at Sainte-Adres- 
se, are skeletal pictures, bony in struc- 
stripped of all the refinements of 

esh. 
























































The Fauves, Robert Lebel, who as- 
Sembled the exhibition, explains, de- 
tested monotony, stagnation and so- 
called good taste. ‘Fundamentally a re- 
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Sill Life With Geranium: Matisse (1906) 


Les Fauves Reunited in Provocative New York Exhibition 


action against lagging Impressionism 
and a challenge to the dull world, their 
movement was conducted as a collective 
venture and a scientific experiment. .. . 
Technically, with their bold conception 
of color and drawing, with their drastic 
hues and their sweeping brushwork, 
they instilled a new dynamism in the 
practice of painting.” But in 1908, when 
cubism appeared and Cézanne demon- 


The Village: GEORGES BRAQUE (1906) 





strated the importance of construction, 
the group disbanded. Their message had 
been delivered. 

The Fauves’ explosion helped set the 
new century’s direction, and their move- 
ment, dropped before complacency rou- 
tinized it into a sort of academism, still 
sends its echoes reverberating through 
the exhibition galleries and the studios 
of the world. 


Cowles Exhibits New England Impressions 


RUSSELL COWLES, up in the New Eng- 
land hills, evidently enjoys a pleasant 
painting existence surrounded by for- 
ests and familiar household objects. His 
present show at the Kraushaar Galler- 
ies, until Nov. 15, is a combination of 
true country life and studio creations. 
Hay for Cows vies with a nude pulling 
on her stockings, September Rain with 
an amusing study of Francis Chapin 


Happy Hunters: RUSSELL COWLES 





attacking a water color. Then for ex- 
citement, there is the Montenegrin Girl, 
who looks perfectly willing to contem- 
plate premeditated homicide. 

It is a varied show, interesting in its 
assortment of accomplished work. 
Cowles paints with equal enthusiasm a 
fertile mid-summer landscape, a loaded 
branch of luscious peaches against a 
window view of dense trees, numerous 
gaily colored game birds, and the pon- 
derous masses of circus elephants. 
Among his best works are Saturday 
in June, with local youngsters splash- 
ing under a bridge, End of Summer and 
The Happy Hunters, a forthright rendi- 
tion of a successful return from the 
hunt painted in soft-focus. 


Mexican to Paint F.D.R. 


According to the New York Herald 
Tribune, Armando Dreschler, prominent 
Mexican portrait painter is on his way 
to Washington, where he will paint the 
President’s portrait. It will later be pre- 
sented to President Roosevelt by Mexi- 
can President Camacho. Portraitist 
Dreschler, the report continues, rose in 
six years from painter of 50c tourist 
souvenirs to limner of Mexico’s nota- 
bles. 

The State Department and the Mexi- 
can Embassy, when queried by the Her- 
ald Tribune on this Mexican report, ad- 
mitted no knowledge of the proposed 
portrait. 









The Beggar’s Opera: EUGENE BERMAN 


Berman, Neo-Romantic, Reviewed in Boston 


WHILE the Fauves, Cubists and Dada- 
ists were feverishly trying to destroy 
tradition, another group, the Neo-Ro- 
mantics, quietly turned to tradition for 
their inspiration. Instead of the cere- 
bral attack of the Cubists, they pre- 
ferred a sensory, meditative approach. 
Using the forms of the Renaissance 
classicists, they painted with a haunt- 
ing sadness, perhaps, it has been sug- 
gested, because in the 1920’s they sensed 
the desolation that was to strike their 
continent in the 1940's. 

The entire Neo-Romantic movement 
is encompassed in the career of one of 
its leaders, Eugene Berman, whose 
career, in turn, is outlined in the Ber- 
man exhibition which, until Nov. 10, is 
being presented at the Boston Institute 
of Modern Art. There, 48 oils, large 
groups of drawings, book illustrations, 
ballet designs, magazine illustrations 
and prints trace his moves from his 
native Russia to adopted Paris, to Italy 


where he soaked up classic motifs, and 
finally to America, where he is now be- 
coming a citizen. 

James Thrall Soby, in an admirable 
catalogue essay, points out that Ber- 
man was an intense admirer of “Chir- 
ico’s paintings of 1908-1917, which had 
restored perspective to emotive function 
and in which had appeared an enigmatic 
world of reverie and dream.” This world 
Berman explored and made his own 
during long stays in Italy, particularly 
in Naples. From this period are the 
“dark yet luminous canvases of 1929-31 
in which the architecture of Italy was 
portrayed as though seen by night, flung 
with snow or heavily draped.” Later 
visits to Venice and Padua, all reflected 
in the Boston show, brought a lighten- 
ing of his palette. 

An indefatigable draftsman who 
makes endless drawings, Berman has of 
recent years taken to building his oils 
from his constantly expanding reservoir 


Lert To RigHt—-George Brewster, Nancy Nye, James 
8S. Plaut, Nathaniel Saltonstall, Betty Bartlett 
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of sketches. “Far from stultifying pj Mo 
imagination,” Soby writes, “his habit , ¢ 
working from drawings has made it! 
more acute and supple, extending its 
range and freeing its channels of com. 
munication. Thus in many of his more THE 
recent works, widely separated Visual| has, W 
experiences are combined in a new ang V@Se5. 
original order: a Baroque ruin in Sicily! tion, 
with the stones of the Painted Desert; PeoP! 
a beach at Naples with the clouds 0’ Insta’ 
New Mexico.” Mode: 
The following institutions, which be. P™!™ 
tween now and May will present th Whict 
Berman show, participated in its or..Pe™ 
ganization: the Wadsworth Atheneum ®™ 


the Arts Club (Chicago), the Portlan ‘s¢¥™ 
(Oregon) Museum, the San Francisy « Th 
Museum, and the William Rockhill Ne, ho 
son Gallery, Kansas City. mean 
distir 

. . . Rous: 
Karfiol Exhibits a 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS Bernard Karfi ie 


will make a major appearance with é | field’ 
one-man exhibition of his luminous oils; ward 
at the Downtown Gallery, New York |. tique 
from Nov. 11 to 30. Karfiol, one of the \svase 
steadiest and most consistently produ err 
tive of American painters, has been g Spris 
ing along in his own serious way, par He 1 
ticipating in annual group shows an to tl 
painting excellent canvases. The pres- thro 
ent exhibition reveals him as a superl ‘jp 
colorist and capable draftsman. Wall 

Jamaica with its lagoons, cocoanr | \igjch 
trees and coffee-tan natives has fi |i “7 
nished Karfiol with considerable mat. | )j¢r 
rial. He paints a Gauguin nude witl | (phos 
copper tones against a background 0'/\ now 


tomato red, cobalt blue, zinc green; * | tay; 
paints a sweeping composition of tre & + 
ical trees with decision and strengt | gro, 


giving this sometimes too popular su) | “wor 
ject matter a distinctive painter’) jhe 
touch. Karfiol is a varied worker, hi. ? ye 

forceful greens being as well handle |} «« 
as the pearly luminosity of his familia |‘ g.y, 
nudes. 


; hese : terr 
A quiet serenity is found in the lar 4p,; 
figure piece George and Mary, a stu | jj ; 


of the artist’s son and daughter-in-la. | %,, 
having the composed, grace of a Ie 
ligious picture. There is a wistful ap- 
peal about the Girl in Yellow Blouse 
who wears a Mona Lisa-Lady Hamilton 
smile, as well as the little model study- 
ing the painter’s canvas. Another de, 
sirous creature is the dark-haired) 
Young Nude (see cover). 

For variety, Karfiol includes a paif 
of wrestlers and a race track scene 
These are merely exercises compared t0 
the well-painted nudes, for in these the 
artist becomes his distinctive best 
There is no mistaking a Karfiol nude 


I 
mo! 
its 
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Benton Goes Independent 


Thomas Hart Benton is, for the tim 
being at least, through teaching art. He 
is, the San Francisco News quotes him) _ 
“quite through with nursing high school 
girls in painting.” Instead he is going 
do a great deal of painting and lect 
ing. He may, though, teach one oF 
talented and interested pupils, but me 
for pay. “Ambitious amateurs n 
apply,” Benton added, “I’ll do my owl 
picking.” 

Benton had earlier planned to Of 
a free art school in his native Kan 
City, but the Selective Service Act be 
him to most of his prospective studem 
and the project was dropped. 
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ng hi! Modern Opens 
abit ¢ if : ae 
ae Primitive Gallery 
—- THE MODERN MusEuM in New York 
visual| has, with its recent purchase of ten can- 
Ww yases by primitives, opened an exhibi- 
| Sicily tion, “Modern Primitives: Artists of the 
' People,” which will hang indefinitely. 
uds 0 Installed in a third-floor gallery in the 
‘Modern’s sleek, functional building, the 
ich be. primitive gallery is the first of a series 
nt thi which, when completed, will provide 
its or. .permanent exhibition space for a mod- 
eneum @! art survey selected from the Mu- 
rtlan seum’s own collection. 
-__. The purchases, all of canvases by men 
ll Ne, Who earned their livings by humble 
means, bring into the company of such 
distinguished Modern possessions as 
Rousseau’s Sleeping Gypsy, the follow- 
ing acquisitions: André Bauchant’s 
Cleopatra’s Barge, Camille Bombois’ 
Karfic ‘Before Entering the Ring, Morris Hirsh- 
with é ifield’s Tiger and Girl in a Mirror, Ed- 
us Oils|' ward (“Pa”) Hunt’s Peter Hunt’s An- 
York | tique Shop, Fred Papsdorf’s Flowers in 
of th/syase, Dominique-Paul Peyronnet’s The 
rodu -Werryman of the Moselle, Patsy Santo’s 
"en & Spring, Patrick J. Sullivan’s A’Hunting 
y, par “He Would Go (reproduced). In addition 
VS a} fo the above purchases, all made 
> Presthrough the Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 


super! ‘Jr, Fund, the Modern obtained Alfred 
Wallis’ Cornish Port as a gift from Ben 
eae ‘Nicholson. 
L 


,’ “The Modern Primitives,” Director 
Mat. | ‘Alfred H. Barr, Jr., said, ‘have been 
€ wit! “chosen to open the Museum’s series of 
und 0'!\new galleries for two reasons: first be- 
en; ‘ause, with the 10 new acquisitions, it 
f tre ts the finest and most representative 
rengt | group of its kind in any museum in the 
ar SU) |“world, and secondly because it seems 





A’Hunting He Would Go: Patrick J. SULLIVAN. Bought by Modern 





Street in Chicago: AaRON BoHROD 


Bohrod Paints Beauty into Mid-West Cities 


AS A PAINTER of city outskirts, Aaron 
Bohrod of Chicago knows his bricks, 
clapboards and facades. In his current 
exhibition of 30 oils and gouaches, cur- 
rent at the Associated American Artists 
until Nov. 15, Bohrod again displays his 
impressions of Mid-West urban environ- 
ment. Here it is quiet and dingy; some- 
times strips of snow delineate the gut- 
ter and often lowering clouds give a 
peculiar light to the dismal scene. Fre- 
quently a few people wend their way 
past the corner grocery store, up the 
drab, forlorn streets. But there is beau- 
ty and meaning in these typically Amer- 
ican end-of-town scenes. Bohrod just 
misses the city dump, but he does it 
with a poetic grace. 


The artist concentrates mostly on the 
Middle West, where American architec- 
ture apparently touches its lowest point. 
He takes the viewer past numerous 
squeezed-in brick houses, the two-story 















intel: the best introduction to a general sur- 
al “vey of modern painting. 
ville '. “The Modern Primitives, though each 
developed in personal isolation, seem in- 
oh ternational in character even more than 
= *heir professionally trained colleagues. 
indie it is hard to tell a French primitive 
oa from an American. All share the com- 
ful sp mon denominator of Western culture at 
Blouse : its most democratic. level. 
ymilton 
study- 
rer de-, 
-haired, 
a pair 
scene. 
ared to 
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clapboard affairs, past empty plots and 
lumber yards down to the town brook 
that somehow calls for fishing and 
splashing youngsters. In these exhibits 
Bohrod paints with more weight and 
vigor than before. His paint quality, 
probably helped by the freedom of the 
gouache, is more consistent and fluent. 
However, cloud forms still tend to hang 
a little heavy, as in the triangular 
cloud effect in the deep South scene, 
Phoenix City, Alabama. 

Too many American artists are con- 
centrating their talents on painting 
dumps and shacks. Bohrod does it, too. 
But with this difference; Bohrod does 
it with statement. 


Selected For You 


During November the Gallery of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, is holding a special 
group exhibition entitled “Pictures Se- 
lected for You,” a show designed to en- 
courage purchase of low-priced art 
works suitable for the city apartment. 
Featured is a group of tempera paint- 
ings by Nathaniel Jacobson, whose 
Bread of Affliction has just received the 
Fourth Honorable Mention at the Car- 
negie exhibition (see page 6). 

Among the other exhibitors are Wal- 
ton Blodgett, Pascin, Julian Ritter, de 
Chirico, Casson, Bernard Lamotte, Ely- 
see Maclet, Mane Katz, Joseph Limarzi, 
Robert Crane, Alvin Schwartz and Helen 
Ratkai. The gallery is open Sundays 
from 4 to 7. 


Associated Artists of Jersey 


The newly formed Associated Artists 
of New Jersey will hold their-first an- 
nual exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture at the Newark Museum from Nov. 
1 to Dec. 14. The group was founded 
on the belief that “good painting can 
and does exist on the conservative side 
as well as what has come to be called 
modern.” The point emphasized by the 
group is “the element of creative imag- 
ination, accompanied by competent 
craftsmanship.” 
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of the Potter 


| Tue Syracuse Museum has for the 
ist decade successfully pioneered in 

‘the field of ceramics and is credited in- 
i e nationally for its valuable encour- 
rement of the artistic element in this 
incient and beautiful craft. Under the 
wise directorship of Anna W. Olmsted, 
Whe Syracuse Museum staged the first 
tional Ceramic Exhibition in 1932 

a memorial to the late Adelaide Al- 

» Robineau, famous Syracuse ceram- 
Each year since, the finest potters 
‘and sculptors of America have sent 

heir creations to Syracuse, there to be 

udged, honored and later circuited 
ac the country. And each year the 
“exhibitions have grown in size and scope 
until they now stand as a barometer 
gauging the design-quality in American 
ceramics. 
_ The tenth anniversary exhibition, cur- 
Tent until Nov. 17, is different from all 
its predecessors. Through the co-oper- 
ation of Thomas J. Watson, president 
of I. B. M., this year’s show is a West- 
ern Hemisphere Exhibition, comprising 
teramics from more than 200 artists in 
the United States and from artists in 
% South and Central American coun- 
, Canada and Iceland. Work from 
latter countries was not subject to 
, having been purchased for the show 
by Mr. Watson through his art consul- 
tant, Marinobel Smith. 
. These are the countries represented 
in the I. B. M. section: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Iceland, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Puer- 
to Rico, Uruguay and Venezuela. Miss 
Smith in her quest for South American 
examples wandered from “the mouth of 
the Amazon where dwelt that tribe of 
Marajoara Indians, who created beau- 
tiful designs, to the magnificent ruins in 
the high Andes where several great 
Civilizations left behind imperishable 
examples of ceramic art.’ Miss Smith 
Motes that today in South America the 
accent is on the decorative rather than 
the utilitarian object. 

United States work was selected by a 
jury composed of Richard F. Bach 
(chairman), Waylande Gregory, Regi- 
fald Poland, Henry Varnum Poor and 
Frederick Rhead. They awarded the fol- 
lowing prizes: 

Enamels—Karl Drerup, $200 I. B. 
M. prize; Ruth Raemisch, $50 Drak- 
enfield prize; Ceramic Sculpture—Ber- 
fard Emerson Frazier, $100 Harshaw 
prize; W. W. Swallow, $100 Hanovia 
prize; Lyman S. Carpenter, $50 Payne 
Memorial Award; Vally Wieselthier, $50 
Commercial Decal prize. Pottery—Ed- 
Wain and Mary Scheier, $100 Onondaga 
Pottery prize; Don Schreckengost, $100 
U.S. Potters Association prize; Gertrude 
and Otto Natzler, $100 Ferro Enamel 
prize; Edgar Littlefield, $50 Iroquois 
China prize; Thomas S. Haile, $50 Pass 
& Seymour prize; Crucita T. Cruz, $50 


* 
Ur US 


Captions for Page 12 
1—Taming the Unicorn by Vally Wies- 
elthier. 2—Pottery by Gertrude and 
Otto Natzler. 3—Bowl by Don Schreck- 
engost. 4—Enamel figure on copper by 
Mizi Otten. 5—Llama by Clivia Calder. 

toneware Bowls by Edwain and 
Mary Scheier. 
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Boudin Catches Flavor 


THE TRAGIC CONTRAST between present- 
day France and the infinitely calm, se- 
rene, assured France that Eugene Bou- 
din affixed to his canvases, charge this 
artist’s show at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries with poignant, nostalgic over- 
tones. To step into the sunny, quiet 
company of the Boudin canvases is to 
live again in the France that had for- 
gotten 1870 and had yet no premonition 
of 1914. 

Ranging in date from 1873 to 1895, 
the exhibits, on view through Nov. 15, 
never stray far from water. Dominating 
the show are subtly hued, soft toned 
ports, docks, sailing vessels, coastal re- 
gions and river-edged towns. Cliffs of 
Villerville, reproduced above, is solid and 
expansive, the sky beautifully painted. 
Other particularly rewarding canvases 
are his View of Antibes, Port of St. 
Valéry and Wharf at Dordrecht. 


Commercial Decal prize. A special hon- 
orable mention was awarded to the ex- 
hibitors from the Pueblo Indian Arts 
and Crafts of Albuquerque. 

This is the most important of the Syr- 
acuse ceramic series and in judging 
its quality it is safe to take the word 
of Mr. Bach, who writes in the cata- 
logue: “In Syracuse ceramic artists and 
craftsmen have found not only a place 
of meeting, but also a fair judgment, 
under favorable auspices, of their crafts- 
manship and design.” 

Mr. Bach is supported by Juror Poor, 
noted painter and ceramist: “You must 
conclude that the medium really suits 
the temperament of American artists 
and craftsmen, for it is not just com- 
petence you see here, but free, lively 
and genuinely personal expression 
through the fluid art of shaping, glaz- 
ing, decorating and firing clay. The re- 
sult is more good pottery than I had 
thought existed in America.” 

After the exhibition closes in Syra- 
cuse a selected group will be circuited 
to the W. & J. Sloane Company in New 
York, Dec. 8 to 24; Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, Jan. 20 to Feb. 23; Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington, March 4 to 25; 
Cincinnati Museum, April 3 to 26; and 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, May 6 to 27. 


Cliffs of Villerville: EUGENE BouDIN 


of France at Peace 


Boudin, wrote Margaret Breuning in 
the Journal American, “fills his can- 
vases with radiance, but does not dis- 
solve forms in it or blur contours; he 
gives the little figures in his paintings 
weight and substance; the moisture- 
laden clouds of the expanse of sky are 
actually heavy, there are depth and 
ponderable mass as well as gleaming 
surfaces in his flashing seas. 

“In his skillful hands, a group of col- 
orful figures on the sands becomes a 
sparkling necklace against a backdrop 
of many blues of sea and sky, the bare 
masts and spars of fishing boats drawn 
up on the beach form a lace-like fil- 
agree of pattern sharply set against a 
nacreous radiance. Light and color may 
have been this artist’s chief absorption, 
but he used them to enhance finely- 
observed shapes, and contours and var- 
ied beauties of formal relations.” 


Pick a Picture 


By a novel and deservedly emulative 


device, the Saint Paul Gallery and 
School of Art has tripled its gallery at- 
tendance, and besides, has induced its 
audience to study carefully each exhibit 
and to remain not 15 minutes but an 
average of more than an hour. The de- 
vice: a kind of aesthetic bank night. 

Visitors to the Gallery’s last exhibi- 
tion, a show of watercolors by Western 
and Mid-Western artists, ‘registered 
their choices of the exhibit they would 
like most to own. At the show’s clos- 
ing, lots were drawn to determine which 
visitor would be given his favorite ex 
hibit (which was then purchased by the 
Gallery from the artist at his own 
price). 

In the first drawing Mrs. Paul Barney 
was the lucky winner. Her choice, which 
is now in her collection, was Adolf 
Dehn’s Corner of the Lake. 


Portraits in Pasadena 


The October feature at the Pasadena 
Museum was a stimulating exhibition of 
47 portraits covering every approach and 
including work by artists from Sir God- 
frey Kneller to George Biddle. 
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Upper Circle Bridge: OGDEN M. PLEISSNER 


Pleissner Exhibits Verdant Landscapes 


THE VERDANT REALISM of Ogden Pleiss- 
ner has come to the Macbeth Galleries, 
New York, where an exhibition of Ver- 
mont pastures and Western landscapes 
may be seen until Nov. 17. Pleissner has 
a definite idea about the American scene 
and paints it in just as definite a man- 
ner—a hay rack stacked high with yel- 
low hay, a peaceful stream, a tranquil 
countryside being recurrent themes. 
Most accomplished of these is the 
sweeping Upper Circle Bridge and 
Prairie Ranch, the latter a documentary 
study of a Nebraska farm in stark sur- 
roundings. 

A departure from the fertile land- 
scapes is found in Circus at Rawlins, 
with its rear view of six elephants, and 
News from Tallahassee, depicting a 


Refregier Wins $26,000 


ANTON REFREGIER, 36-year-old Russian- 
born artist of French parentage, has 
been declared the winner of the Section 
of Fine Arts competition to select a 
muralist to decorate the lobby of the 
new San Francisco Post Office (Rincon 
Annex). The commission, one of the 
most lush in the history of Edward 
Bruce’s Section, is worth $26,000 to the 
winner and calls for 27 mural panels 
for the 208-foot main lobby and the 34- 
foot L lobby opening off the main lobby. 
Refregier will tell the Story of San 
Francisco in casein tempera directly on 
the walls. 

Sitting on the jury that awarded this 
governmental plum to Refregier were 
Victor Arnautoff, San Francisco artist; 
Arnold Blanch, Woodstock artist; Phil- 
ip Guston, painting instructor at the 
University of Iowa; and Gilbert S. Un- 
derwood, architect of the building. De- 
cided the jury: “The panels of this de- 
sign consistently relate themselves to 
the building . . . in color and design 

. and the historical element reveals 
itself in a most coherent way.” 

Named as runners-up were: Wendell 
Jones, Irving A. Block and Abraham 
Lishinsky, and two other collaborators, 
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group of Negroes in a drizzling rain 
standing about a steaming iron pot. Pre- 
dominantly it’s a man’s world one sees 
in these watercolors, often a sportsman’s 
realm, like Picnic Above Pinto Lake 
above the Timberline. Pleissner not only 
fished on this mountain trip, he painted 
pictures of the trout he caught (life 
size portraits), one lying amid green 
still life, another pinned to a tree. 

In sharp contrast are the snow scenes 
by Merrill Bailey in the next room. 
Bailey, a Syracuse artist, paints winter 
snows without the gales. It is deep, 
pleasant, crunchy snow, often lighted 
by dramatic evening effects, as in Local 
Freight and Sliding Tonight. Bailey is 
less successful when he branches off in- 
to Spring greens. 


Mural Commission 


Richard Haines and Lucia Wiley. Spe- 
cial mention was given to the designs of 
Symeon Shimin, Abraham Tobias, Her- 
schel Levit, Sante Graziani, Jerome 
Snyder, Gertrude Goodrich, Paul Julian, 
Bernard Arnest, Henry Simon and Ar- 
thur Lidov. 

Refregier came to the United States 
when he was 15, first studied art at the 
Rhode Island School of Design. Later 
he studied with Hans Hofmann and then 
went to Paris to study sculpture. He has 
had considerable previous experience as 
a muralist, notably at the New York 
World Fair. He now lives in Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 

Blond, sturdy and articulate, Refreg- 
ier has for years been a leader in the 
“social protest” art circles in New York 
City. Douglas Gilbert of the World- 
Telegram quotes him: “American art is 
more vital because the younger artist 
is socially conscious and deliberately 
identifies himself with his environment. 
In this way he gets a vitality into his 
work.” 

Refregier says of his historical mur- 
als: “They are distinctly for the people, 
and it is perhaps well that the critics 
have neglected them.” 





Strength in Pastel — 

AFTER SIX YEARS of painting oils that 
found their way into the important m 
seum group shows, Gladys Rockmo; 
Davis last summer turned for a change 
of pace to pastels. The chalk medium 
responded to her love of strong, rich 
color, her sculpturesque sense of form, 
her feeling for rugged design. In none 
of her pastels is there a hint of the 
pale lavenders, the feminine pinks usu- 
ally associated with the word “pastel,” 

Firm and accomplished, 19 Davis pas- 
tels are on view at the Midtown Gal- 
leries, New York, from Nov. 3 to the 
22nd. As in her last oil exhibition, fig- 
ures predominate. Here again is the 
artist’s daughter, Deborah, in Debbie 
With a Hat, a vital characterization 
alive with the intent, observant seri- 
ousness of childhood—qualities that also 
power the head study, Noel. 

Always a vigorous painter of flesh, 
Mrs. Davis comes through in pastel 
with the sturdy Torso, reproduced 
below, in which form is molded with 
surety, flesh infused with the glow of 
life. Woman With Flowers introduces a 
sprightly still life element that is fea- 
tured in such exhibits as Pink Roses, 
notable for an inner tensile strength 
that raises it above the soft levels of 
sentimentality. Perhaps the most force- 
ful of the still lifes, however, is Fish 
and Shrimps, a rich, gusty work that 
has weight, rhythm and an engaging 
interplay of textures. 

Closing the show are landscapes, most 
of them, like House at Loveladies, pic- 
turing the weathered old fishermen’s 
houses of Long Beach Island, N. J., on 
which is situated the artist’s summer 
home. 





Emily Genauer to Teach 


Emily Genauer, art critic of the New 
York World-Telegram, is among the 
guest teachers for the winter semester 
at the New York High School of Music 
and Art. Other guest teachers in art 
are: Chaim Gross, sculptor; Lee Lawrie, 
sculptor; Morris Levine; Paul Manship, 
sculptor; and Vaclav Vytlacil, painter. 





Torso: GLADYS ROCKMORE DavIs. 
Pastel on View at Midtown 
November 3 to 22 
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Allied Annual 


Tue 28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Allied Artists of America, being held at 
the Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th 
Street, New York, until Nov. 15, is 
consistent in its middle-of-the-road 
standards. There is good work to be 
seen, solid average work, with a few 
canvases standing out among the 350 
selections. And these are easily recog- 
nized amid the packed collection of il- 
lustrative compositions, stylized land- 
scapes and the inevitable summer and 
fall bouquets. 

Among the canvases that fit into the 
above mentioned select list are: The 
cello player called Vacation by Arnold 
Hoffman, Dawn With Fish by Jerome 
de Witt, Belated Mourning by Henry 
R. Mockel, Old Salt by Sascha Maurer, 
Two Streets by Maurice Kish, West 
Michigan Avenue by Frank Kirk, Fish- 
ermen’s Beach by Joseph Guerin, Girl 
With Straw Hat by Tosca Olinsky, the 
individually conceived Camp Meeting 
Ground by Eloise Egan, Along the 
River by Kenneth How, the tallow- 
white nude Penumbra by Sidney Dick- 
inson, the freely painted Sorrow by 
Hilda Kayns, Old Woman of the Hills 
by Charles Harsanyi, Havana. Dance 
Hall by Jo Kregaman, Man Working 
by Keith Shaw Williams and Charles 
Pepremont by Wayman Adams. 

The first prize went to Frederick Det- 
willer for Cross Roads at Sea, the first 
watercolor prize to Harry E. Olsen for 
Spring Hole, and the Allied Artists’ 
bronze medal to Ogden Pleissner for 
Rustic Pine Bar. A cash prize of $100 
went to J. Scott Williams for Steam 
Winch, an anonymous award of $100 to 
Catharine Morris Wright for Busy 
Blue, $50 to Cathal O’Toole for his now 
familiar Inflwences, $50 to Hans Koeller 
for The Thinker, the Arthur C. Fried- 
richs prize of $25 to Albert Wasserman 
for Luigi. The first watercolor medal 
was given to Peter Helck for The Red 
Earth of Patagonia and the second me- 
dal for sculpture went to Elizabeth 
Poucher for Head of Thelma. 


Museum Acquisitions 


Several important museum acquisi- 
tions have been made public during the 
past few days. Among them are: Red 
Cactus, an oil by B. J. O. Nordfeldt, by 
the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery; Still 
Life, an oil by Robert Brackman, by 
the Brooklyn Museum; an Assyrian 
Stone relief of the 9th century, by the 
Minneapolis Institute; La Justice de 
Trajan by Delacroix, by the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts; The Story, an oil by 
Gladys Rockmore Davis, by the Swope 
Art Gallery of Terre Haute; an impor- 
tant Copley portrait, by the Minneapo- 
lis Institute. 

All of these will be covered at greater 
length in the next issue. 


Yale Painters Score 


Two members of the Yale School of 
Fine Arts’ 1941 class have stepped into 
big-time competition: Nathaniel J. Ja- 
cobson, whose Bread of Affliction won 
the $100 fourth honorable mention in 
the current Carnegie show (see page 
6), and Leon Hovsepian, whose Picnic 
Gt Green Hill has been invited to the 
Chicago Institute annual. 


November 1, 1941 





Sea Disaster: ALBERT PELS 


Spirited Genre Paintings of Albert Pels 


ALBERT PELS, often singled out in 
group shows, will have his first solo ex- 
hibition at the Babcock Galleries from 
Nov. 3 to 15. This young artist has some 
interesting comments to make. Defi- 
nitely belonging to the genre school of 
expression, Pels paints common folks 
against allegorical backgrounds, strik- 
ing an intriguing balance between re- 
alism and imagery. 

One distinctive feature about Pels’ 
work is the way he centralizes the star 
of his compositions. All other figures, 
however well painted, give way to the 
leading character, as in First Nighter, 
with its buxom and rather dazzling deb- 
utante confronted by camera and mi- 
crophone. Something of the Aldous 


Pennsylvania Prizes 


The Pennsylvania Academy an- 
nounces that the following prizes were 
awarded in the 39th annual Philadel- 
phia Watercolor and Print exhibition, 
opening on Nov. 2: 

To Paul Froelich for his Circus No. 1, 
the Philadelphia Watercolor Club Prize 
of $200. To Reginald Marsh for his 
group, the Dana Watercolor Medal. To 
Dorothy P. Lathrop for Pixie, a Flying 
Squirrel, the Eyre Medal. To Clare 
Leighton for The Apple Tree, the Pen- 
nell Memorial Medal in graphic arts. 
To Cynthia Iliff for Christmas in 
Charleston, the Dawson Medal. 

In the exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Miniature Painters, 
held concurrently at the Academy, these 
prizes were awarded: To Ruby W. Usher 
for Dreaming, the Society’s Medal of 
Honor. To John J. Dull for Industrial, 
the McCarthy Prize of $100. To Mabel 
Welsh for Refugee, the Fisher Memori- 
al Prize of $100. 

An illustrated, more detailed story 
will appear in the next issue. Both 
shows continue to Dec. 7. 


Cagle Exhibits in Vermont 


Charles Cagle, Tennessee-born New 
York artist is, until Nov. 3, exhibiting 
22 canvases at the Bennington Histori- 
cal Museum in Vermont, where the art- 
ist spends the summer painting. 


Huxley spirit creeps into Roofs in Sum- 
mer with its sprawling nymphal half- 
nudes and realistic touches. Somehow, 
one can’t help but suspect that this. is 
the way Huxley might like to drink 
beer on a roof top. All the world, in- 
cluding Pels, loves a lover as may be 
seen by the chummy episodes titled 
Lovers and Soldier and His Girl. One 
of the most penetrative canvases is In 
the Elevator, one of the most ambi- 
tious is the turbulent Sea Disaster with 
its theatrical lighting effect. 


AUDUBON’S 
BIRDS of AMERICA 


We are offering separately the prints 
from the original Elephant folio size 
Edition of Audubon’s Birds of Amer- 
ica. Engraved by Robert Havell, Jr. 
(1827-1838). The magnificent set of the 
Duke of Baccleuch from Dalkeith 
Castle, Edinburgh. 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%e OLD PRINT SHOP 


159 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est.1898 








Anna Gabrielle: WALDO PEIRCE 


Orchard in a Storm: Maurice VLAMINCK 


Waldo Peirce and Vlaminck Seen in Exciting Dual Exhibition 


Two VIGOROUS personalities in art are 
taking over the Wildenstein Galleries, 
New York, where a large exhibition of 
the works of Vlaminck and Waldo 
Peirce is being held until Nov. 15. This 
display is in conjunction with the newly 
published Hyperion Press monographs 
on Viaminck by Klaus G. Perls and 
Waldo Peirce by Margit Varga. 

Vlaminck and Peirce make a robust 
team. The Frenchman paints with vig- 
or, the American with gusto. They may 
be strange bed-fellows, but a more ex- 
citing pair have not been teamed up to- 
gether in a long time. Vlaminck, Rabel- 
aisian and violent and noisy, shares 
honors with Peirce, Rabelaisian and 
blusterous and bucolic. Straw-bearded 
Peirce lives on the Maine coast, among 
haystacks, chickens and children; the 
tempestuous Vlaminck lives on a high 
French plateau surrounded by dogs, 
winter blasts and the Percheron stal- 
lions he breeds. Peirce, 210 pounds and 
six foot two, paints wild flowers, as 
does the immense Vlaminck. 

Despite their bulk and energy the 
men differ in their creative output. 
Vlaminck paints with fierce intensity. 
The love he bears for wild and bleak 
places is echoed in these overpowering 
canvases of turbulent skies and wind- 
tossed trees. Earlier canvases include 
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French suburban scenes, still lifes and 
typical Vlaminck landscapes, but the 
French painter really comes into his 
own in the recent paintings, so impet- 
uously recorded as to seem like molten 
pigment suddenly hardened after the 
intense fire of creation. 

Peirce has a softer, impressionistic 
touch. His color is more sensuous than 
forceful, his touch more absorbent. The 


Take Illinois Honors 


Nineteen-year-old Marilyn Ross was 
named top winner in the first annual 
exhibition of the Rockford Art Associa- 
tion, on view through Nov. 2 at the 
Burpee Gallery, Rockford, Illinois. Her 
winning canvas: The Blue Turban. Lu- 
cile Bartholomew took second with Ai 
the Races, while Norman Z. Fried and 
Bettie Nelson captured third and fourth 
prizes with, respectively, Country 
Church and Floaters. Stanley Young 
took honorable mention with Country 
Store, and Theodore MacKechnie’s Rail- 
road Yards was named the best work by 
an artist under 20 years of age. 

Mrs. A. Reyner Eastman is the new 
Association president. At the Associa- 
tion’s opening-of-the-show meeting, 
Frederic Taubes, visiting professor at 
the University of Illinois, spoke. 


new york city 







figure pieces are given over to the 
American, for Peirce is known best for 
his pictures of little Anna Gabrielle, 
his famous twins and Alzira, his wife. 
Peirce is strictly rural. He paints coun- 
try fairs, the family romping in the 
barn, hay stacks and barnyards. Many 
of his exhibits are his more familiar can- 
vases, making this a most representa- 
tive show. 


Walker Gallery Artists 


Although the Walker Galleries, for- 
merly at 108 E. 57th St., New York, 
have been closed since last June, mail 
still comes to the defunct firm in cum- 
bersome quantities. At the request of 
the galleries THE Art DicEst is repeat- 
ing its notice of the closing. 

Former Walker Galleries artists have 
made new affiliations, and all correspon- 
dence concerning them should be ad- 
dressed to the following firms: Krau- 
shaar Galleries: Andree Ruellan, 
Vaughn Flannery, John E. Heliker and 
Boardman Robinson; Milch Galleries: 
Hobson Pittman and Marianna Appel; 
Macbeth Galleries: Molly Luce and Olin 
Dows; Rehn Gallery: Alexander James; 
Valentine Dudensing; Richard Taylor; 
Associated American Artists: George 
Grosz and Doris Lee. 


110 East 58th Street 
ELdorado 5-5570 
New York 





OILS AND WATERCOLORS BY 


ALINE RHONIE 


Nov. 3-15 


MONTROSS GALLERY 
785 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Albany Revaluates 
Thomas Cole 


IN ITS FIRST major exhibition of the 
season, the Albany (N. Y.) Institute of 
History and Art is presenting the work 
of Thomas Cole, English-born founder 
of America’s famous Hudson River re- 
gionalists. Opening Nov. 1 and continu- 
# ing for six weeks, the show covers Cole’s 
entire career, beginning with his early 
Jandscapes and ending with his more 
pretentious allegories, painted after two 
extended trips through Europe had wid- 
ened his vision. In this category are his 
well-known Prometheus and The Archi- 
tect’s Dream. 

Bringing Cole himself and his era 
(1801-1848) to life are supplementary 
exhibits of sketches, biographical data 
and notes. Emphasis, however, is on the 
landscapes on which Cole’s fame chiefly 
rests. Many of these, having been drawn 
from the collection of Mrs. Florence H. 
C. Vincent, granddaughter of the paint- 
er, have never before been shown. 

The exhibition is the first of a series 
which will document the art of the In- 








INCK § stitute’s region. An added feature, late 
this month, is a lecture on Cole by Park- 
er Lesley of the University of Minneso- 
ta. Lesley’s biography and critical study 

the of Cole will be published shortly. 

t for 3 

elle, | Traveler Davidson Returns 

wife. Gray-bearded Jo Davidson, a peren- 

oun- f nial favorite with ship news reporters, 

the | has just stepped off another steamer, 
fany } this time in from a six-month trip 
can- § through South America. The Davidson 
nta- | peregrinations, undertaken with the co- 
operation of Nelson Rockefeller’s coor- 
dination of American affairs committee, 
resulted in portrait busts of nine Presi- 

dents of South American republics. 
for- Asked about art, Davidson replied 

York, that America is on the verge of a re- 

mail | naissance, due in part to Governmental 

cum- } patronage. “Through the fostering of 
st of f art in public buildings, such as post of- 
peat- | fices, we've discovered talent in little 

villages that we wouldn’t have found 
have | any other way,” he told a Times report- 
spon- § er. “The demand was there,” he contin- 

Y ad- | ued; “these projects have been a means 

rau: | of putting art across.” Art interest is 

‘lian, } “growing all the time.” 

> and 

sr Music and Art Linked 

ee Doing something about the much 

mes: talked of relationship between music 

ylor; and art, the Art Institute of Chicago 
ei ree and the Chicago Symphony (facing each 


other across Michigan Boulevard) are 
linking their programs. Each week the 
Institute will hang a show akin in date 
and spirit to the Symphony’s featured 
composer. The Symphony’s program 
books will carry essays on this kinship, 
and Helen Parker will expand the topic 
in lectures at the Institute. 


E. M. Benson Lectures 

ail In 10 lectures, E. M. Benson is ex- 

Y Plaining “The Art of Seeing Art” at the 
Philadelphia Museum, on Wednesday 

£ evenings. The lectures, one of the activ- 
ities sponsored by The Junto, will be 
Supplemented by works of art from the 
Museum’s collection and by motion pic- 
tures and lantern slides. The series runs 

= |} through Dec. 17. 
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Cold Day: ADOLF DEHN 


Met Displays Vitality of U. S. Watercolors 


Wuat America is doing in the water- 
color medium is pointed out in encour- 
aging terms in the large exhibition of 
contemporary American watercolors at 
the Metropolitan Museum (until Nov. 
9). As varied and extensive a display 
has not been granted to New York in a 
long time, and especially on the walls 
of the Metropolitan. The nucleus of the 
show was selected from the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago’s Twentieth Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Watercolors, while 
the remaining works came from artists 
and galleries. In an adjacent room are 
the “old masters’—John Singer Sar- 
gent, Pop Hart, Winslow Homer, Thom- 
as Eakins and Childe Hassam. 

Watercolor, in the vigorous and color- 
ful sense of the word, seems to be be- 
coming an American institution. The in- 
dividualism and adroitness disclosed in 
the Met’s comprehensive exhibition fur- 
ther attest to the coming of age of this 
medium. Accomplished watercolor spe- 
cialists and well known oil painters 
who have taken a hand at the “lighter” 
medium are included, and the result is 
a stimulating ensemble full of pleasant 
surprises. 

Herman Warner Williams, who or- 
ganized the show, states: “In water- 
color, more than oil, the beholder sees 
through the artist’s eyes the momen- 
tary, evanescent beauty of the chang- 
ing world around us; for, unlike oil, 
which can be worked over and amended, 
it permits almost no correction or 
change. No medium is more capricious, 


MOUNTFORT 


COOLIDGE 


Landscapes of Maine 


Until November 22 


KLEEMANN 


38 East 57th St. 


none more rewarding. ... If any gen- 
erality may be drawn from the materi- 
al assembled in the exhibition, which 
ranges from realism to abstraction, it 
would be that American artists, partly 
through their eagerness to investigate 
the varied possibilities of watercolor 
have developed the medium into one 
of the most vigorous and interesting 
branches of our art.” 

Among the exhibitors marked for dis- 
tinction by their excellent creations are: 
Aaron Bohrod, Louis Bosa, Clarence 
Carter, Francis Chapin, Thomas Craig, 
Stephen Csoka, Horace Day, Adolf 
Dehn, Josef Foshko, Karl Free, David 
Fredenthal, Hardie Gramatky, Bertram 
Hartman, Henry G. Keller, Doris Lee, 
Fletcher Martin, William Palmer, A. 
Lassell Ripley, Georges Schreiber, Wil- 
liam S. Schwartz, Simka Simkhovitch, 
Mitchell Siporin, John Martin Socha 
and Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones. 


Paterson Curator Dies 


James F. Morton, since 1925 curator 
of the Paterson (N. J.) Museum, died 
Oct. 7 at the age of 70 from injuries 
sustained in a traffic accident. 

Son of a former head of Phillips 
Academy, Morton was born in Little- 
ton, Mass. After graduation from Harv- 
ard in 1892, he gained prominence as a 
lecturer, editor, pamphleteer and min- 
eralogist, and wrote several volumes on 
the single tax and race prejudice. 
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XIX AND XX CENTURY FRENCH 
MASTERS 


Russell Cowles Etienne Ret 
Millard Sheets Dan Lutz 


DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES 
Ambassador Hotel - Los Angeles 
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WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 


Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 


Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


London 





SCULPTURE 
by 
THOMAS T. K. 


FRELINGHUYSEN 


Until November 10 


JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


24 EAST 64th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


DOWNTOWNS 


PAINTINGS 
JACOB LAWRENCE 


"MIGRATION 
OF THE NEGRO" 





PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


RECENT 
SCULPTURE 


}OS* de Creeft 


121 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 






OILS and WATERCOLORS 


" TOMPKINS 


Through November 8 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130-West 57 St., N.Y. C. 
LADYS ROCKMORE 


~ DAVIS~- 


Exhibition of Pastels 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 
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NOvEMBER breaks on the art horizon, 
ushering in the winter season. Along 
with pleasant weather and falling 
leaves French art and ceramics come 
again to the fore, watercolors are tak- 
ing a lead and a large number of group 
shows figure in the news of the street. 

Solo exhibitions are of high quality. 
Burchfield and Bohrod, leaders of the 
tumble-down shack school, are having 
the best shows of their careers. Bernard 
Karfiol comes out of his shell for the 
first time in seven years and has the 
most satisfying exhibition of his work 


Girl in Blue Kimono: Morris DavipsON 
At Pinacotheca (Nov. 8-30) 


to date. Gladys Rockmore Davis shows 
her newest experiments in the pastel 
field. Russell Cowles, Ogden Pleissner 
and Eliot O’Hara keep up their good 
work, while a group of other capable 
painters are putting their best feet for- 
ward. The Frenchman Vlaminck is 
matched with the American Waldo 
Peirce in a retrospective bout. As a 
whole, it’s a spirited fortnight. Novem- 
ber and its packed list of art activities 
is more like March when the pendulum 
swings to the zenith. 


Davidson's Vigorous Art 

Morris Davidson, author of “Painting 
for Pleasure,” will make an appearance 
at the impressive new Pinacotheca Gal- 
leries (Nov. 8 to 30) with 21 recent 
paintings. These boldly patterned can- 
vases of shifting colors reveal Davidson 
as a forceful painter with no hesitancy 
in his work. Being as much of a teacher 
as an artist, this vigorous composer is 
experimental by nature, but sticks to 
his own manner of painting. Davidson’s 
individualism and steady development 
is best seen in Conga Orchestra and 
Girl in Blue Kimono. A feeling of earth- 
iness in abstract form is successfully 
caught in the circle of bovine models 
in Cow Pasture. 


Kokoschka at Buchholz 


The turbulent German Expressionist, 
Oskar Kokoschka, who signs his can- 
vases with a large OK, is being given 
the most comprehensive American show- 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BoswELL x 
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ing of his career at the Buchholz 
leries until Nov. 17. The earliest exe 
ple in this retrospective display is 
Mad Man of 1907 and the latest is t 
enigmatical The Fountain of 1936-3 
a blazing canvas on which Kokos¢ 
worked two years. It shows the arti 
a most satisfied looking fellow, with 
daring pink nude and another s ) 
woman, sitting amid a burst of col 
with incidental animals revealing them 
selves now and then. In contrast is th 
self-portrait painted in 1913 when the 
artist had “a lean and hungry look® 
Portraiture, in which he pierces the 
shell and brings the inner character 
light, is the earliest phase of Koko 
schka’s work. He makes scathing re 
marks with an elfin jab. We see a prone 
tin-garbed Knight Errant, who bears 4 
curious resemblance to the Duke of 
Windsor, but painted in 1915 before 
that famous lover rocked a kingdom 
for romance. Another mischievous side- 
glance is caught in Orpheus and Euri- 
dyce. Since 1924 the artist has traveled 
through France, Spain, Italy and Eng- 
land (where he now lives), painting 
vivid, shimmering landscapes, like Har- 
vest in the Sabin Mountain, Les Jardins 
des Tuileries and Harbour of Marseille, 


Portraits by Hoffman 


There are famous people to be found 
among the portraits by Irwin D. Hoff- 
man at the Barzansky Galleries, aside 
from the artist himself and his attrac- 
tive wife Dorothy. The two old people 
stealing the show are William Henry 
Jackson, the first photographer of the 
Yellow Stone National Park and “Lady” 
Fanny, a grand-daughter of a Revolu- 
tionary War soldier. 

The Jackson portrait is a sympathetic 
study of this white-haired photographer, 
artist, soldier and diarist when he was 
94 years old. Jackson is now 98, eats and 
drinks what he wants, dodges through 
New York traffic and stays up whenever 
there is “something doing.” The late 
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Self Portrait: OSKAR KOKOSCHKA 
At Buchholz to Nov. 17 
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Self Portrait: Irwin D. HOFFMAN 
At Barzansky to Nov. 15 


Fanny Cowdrey, grand-daughter of John 
Cowdrey, who helped pour tea in Bos- 
ton harbor in 1773, was painted by Hoff- 
man when she was 85. A cousin, James 
McNeill Whistler, is recalled by her as 
being “a bright young lad who did 
quite well with his painting.” 

Another interesting character study 
is the portrait of Prof. Charles Palache, 
world renowned mineralogist, again re- 
vealing the artist’s ability to capture 
some of the wisdom of the aged. A strik- 
ing head is that of the English sailor 
of the HMS Resolute, used as a poster 
for the British War Relief with the cap- 
tion ‘Don’t Let Him Down.” Tragic- 
ally, however, he was on the torpedoed 
Corinthian, and he did go down. 

Lebduska’s Primitive Jungle 

The Contemporary Arts has taken on 
the appearance of a strange menagerie 
with Lebduska’s exhibition of exotic 
jungle creatures, current until Nov. 8. 
Lawrence Lebduska is a straight primi- 
tive. His colors, patterns and beguiling 
expressions follow no pattern except 
Lebduska’s, but with more than a hint 
of peasant art. 

The artist’s colors are so gay, so re- 
Splendent with flowers and so frolic- 
Some, that it comes as a shock to see 
fierce animals pouncing with murder- 
ous intent upon other beasts, such as 
the cheetahs digging into a wild horse, 
Sharp-toothed hyenas devouring a slain 
lamb or dingoes gnawing on their prey. 
Lebduska’s is such a nice world, it seems 
a shame to have it spoiled by violence 
and blood. A departure from jungle life 
is found in the peasant-Biblical compo- 
Sitions, like the rural family working 
in the fields, the figure pieces and the 
head of the Mexican Indian girl. 


Rose Kuper Presents “Emma” 


Rose Kuper has a housekeeper called 
Emma, who in between scrubbing and 
tidying up, serves as model for her em- 
Ployer. In Mrs. Kuper’s exhibition at 
the 460 Park Avenue Galleries, until 
Nov. 8, we see Emma doing her scrub- 
bing, Emma bathing her feet and Emma 
definitely grouchy. Emma is dynamical- 
ly portrayed in bold areas of turgid col- 
or, Emma is smeared on and juxtaposed 
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into a forceful composition. We wonder 
how Emma takes all this. For outside 
of Emma there is little else except a 
few meaningless interiors and a group 
of more successfully and richly rendered 
flower studies, such as Ranunculales in 
White Vase. 


Amelia Pelaez of Cuba 


The first show at the new Norte 
Galleries, the Latin American exhibit- 
ing center, is made up of the abstract 
creations of Amelia Pelaez, Cuban 
painter. Senorita Pelaez has both a 
brilliant and obscure color sense. She 
paints a green bouquet against a green 
background or a black-toned still life 
relieved only by a cobalt arc; then she 
paints vivid compositions with em- 
phatic designs and striking colors, such 
as the Tropical Flowers of 1941. One 
abstraction of the native fruit Mara- 
nones has the seeds resembling little 
tumbling Mexican figures. Most suc- 
cessful are the later compositions in 
which the painter employs swirling 
areas of stained glass colors. 


Oils by Edward Melcarth 


Edward Melcarth, 27-year-old artist 
whose graceful drawings were seen last 
year at the Wakefield Galleries, will ex- 
hibit his paintings at the same galleries 
from Nov. 3 to 18. The Tiepolo touch 
found in his drawings is exchanged in 
his oils for a certain refinement in tech- 
nique, color and choice of subject mat- 
ter. Melcarth is a painter with taste. 
Despite the impressive list of schools in 
back of this young artist (from West- 
minster to Harvard, from Zerbe to Hay- 
ter), he has developed an original tal- 
ent. Little of his modernistic training is 
found in these pearly toned, almost ro- 
mantic canvases. Most successful are 
the large figure composition of two 
nudes and a man in evening dress 
seated at a table, the self portrait and 
Mrs. Parsons as Hamlet. Artist Betty 
Parsons is the director of the Wakefield 
Galleries. 


Two Artists at No. 10 
The Washington artist, Lee Atkyns, 
will make his New York debut at the 
No. 10 Gallery from Nov. 3 to 15, in 
a joint show with Stella Snead, Ozen- 
fant disciple. Both artists seem to be 
[Please turn to page 30] 


Self Portrait: EDWARD MELCARTH 
At Wakefield to Nov. 18 
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Church Door, Guaymas: E.iot O’HaARA 


Wandering O’Hara Pauses in New York 


FROM Maine to Mexico, from Alaska 
to Hawaii, Eliot O’Hara has been wend- 
ing his prolific painting way recording 
his impressions as he goes along. His 
latest notable crop of watercolors, main- 
ly icebergs, swaying palms and desert 
sands, may be seen at the Milch Galler- 
ies until Nov. 15. 

O’Hara is acknowledged a master 
craftsman, and these 25 landscapes dis- 
close even greater technical accomplish- 
ments as well as a deeper maturity of 
expression. The hand that produced 
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these watercolors is a knowing hand. 
O’Hara is at his best with shifting 
lights, a distribution of lucid patterns. 
Nor does the artist turn out a series of 
typed watercolors. His swift impressions 
are often as varied as his sudden change 
of scene. From the crisp handling of the 
water front scene at Brooklyn Heights 
and the Redwood Cemetery in Califor- 
nia, O’Hara turns to the absorbent ren- 
dition of Fern Rhythms and Storm Over 
Maine. 

Nothing seems to escape this wander- 


ing artist’s eye. He spies a tree in Pep. 
per Pass Canyon, is impressed by mas- 
sive mountains and finally ends up with 
a bridge in Pittsburgh. A combination 
of O’Hara’s clean-cut technique and 
soft fusion of lights is best expressed in 
Church Door, Guaymas, Sonora. 


They Paint Baltimore 


The Municipal Museum of Baltimore, 
known during the early 19th century as 
“Peale’s Museum and Gallery of Fine 
Arts,” has just purchased three exhibits 
from its first annual exhibition, ‘“Paint- 
ings of Baltimore.” Including work by 
artists of Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, New Jersey, New York and 
South Carolina, the show comprises 50 
oils and watercolors selected from 250 
by Henry E. Schnakenberg, T. Edward 
Hambleton and Richard Carl Medford. 

Selected by the museum for addition 
to its permanent collection were Alice 
R. Kindler’s oil, Charles Street from Mt. 
Vernon Place, a richly mooded winter 
cityscape; Aaron Sopher’s spacious, sen- 
sitive watercolor Foot of Broadway, 
and another watercolor, Lexington Mar- 
ket, by Nancy L. Rhodes. The museum, 
devoted to the history of the City of Bal- 
timore, plans to build up a large collec- 
tion of paintings of the city by pur- 
chases from each of these annuals. 


Baltimore Annual Postponed 


The Baltimore Watercolor Club’s 44th 
annual, scheduled originally for Novem- 
ber, has been postponed and will open 
at the Baltimore Museum Jan 30, to re- 
main on view through March 1. Entry 
cards are not yet ready, but information 
may be obtained from the Club at 1312 
Eutaw Place, Baltimore. 
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Savannah Laymen Judge Art 


ALONzO M. LANSForRD, director of the Telfair Academy 
and jn Savannah, believes strongly in emphasizing community 
lin § participation in the museum and is not afraid to use uncon- 
ventional showmanship to achieve his objective. One of his 
jnnovations has just added considerable layman interest to 
the 13th annual exhibition of the Association of Georgia 
Artists, held at the Telfair through Oct. 20. 
re, After the professional jury made its selection of 84 ex- 
a8 hibits from the 122 submitted works, Lansford had a jury 
ine of 12 Savannah laymen go through the same 122 and each 
dits pick the 30 he personally liked best. The system Lansford 
int. used to pick his layman jurors was the crux of his experiment. 





by During two informal programs over local stations WTOC 
a and WSAV, Lansford and the announcer spun a wheel, a la 


Pot of Gold, and obtained the number of a page in the 
30 Savannah telephone directory. They spun it again to find 


250 the number of the column. The third spin gave the number 
ard ot the line, and the name of the juror went out over the air 
ord, waves. Immediately after the program the station received 
ion numerous phone calls, mostly from people who wanted to 


lice check when the exhibition would be open. 

Mt. Among the layman jurors were a lumber mill worker, 
ter a chemical engineer, a clerk in the ship yards, the president 
ca- of the Parent-Teachers Association, a mail carrier, an insur- 
jay, ance salesman and a filling station proprietor. Not one was 
ar- a member of the Telfair Academy, but all received a com- 


1m, plimentary year’s membership in return for their services. 
sal- After each layman juror had made his selection of 30, 
lec- the twelve groups were tabulated and all works getting 
ur- seven or more votes were put in the exhibition. The results 


were surprisingly in agreement with the professional selec- 
tions. The laymen agreed on 18 works which the professionals 
had picked, and selected 15 not approved. The exhibition was 


4th hung in three sections—one containing work selected only 
-M- by the professionals, another for the 15 works selected only 
pen by the laymen, and the third for the exhibits both approved. 
re- Director Lansford reports that this third section as a “swell 
try exhibition in itself,” and that friends of the laymen jurors 
lon came in droves, most of them entering the Academy for the 
312 first time. He plans to make the experiment an annual 
feature. 


— The professional jurors—Carlo Leonetti, Leon Smith and 

, Mayme Sellers—awarded the following purchase prizes: first, 

to MacLean Marshall’s bronze sculpture, Mary Ann; second, 

to Lamar Dodd’s oil, Street Carnival; third, to Mark Sheri- 

dan’s oil, River Nocturne. Five works were sold, the Macon 

Art Association buying Leonora Quarterman’s Abandoned 

Dock and Hattie Saussy’s Nucleus. Thirty-five of the pro- 

fessionally selected exhibits are now on a state-wide tour. 

Concludes Director Lansford: “I have every reason to 

believe that the exhibition, particularly the room showing 

the selection of both juries, gave the public faith in its own 

artistic taste, possibly to the point of buying original, con- 
temporary art.” 


Douglas Named Denver Director 


FREDERICK H. DouG as, for twelve years curator of Ameri- 
can Indian art at the Denver Art Museum, has just been 
appointed director of the museum, a position left vacant since 
Donald J. Bear resigned 18 months ago to become director 
of the new Santa Barbara Museum. During that interval, 
according to Frank A. Kemp, president of the museum board, 
Many applications were studied before the trustees found 
the ideal man for the job on their own staff. 

Douglas is a native of Colorado and has lived most of 
his life in and around Denver. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Denver in 1921 and from the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts four years later. He first became associated 
with the Denver Museum in June, 1929, starting as a volun- 
teer worker. In 1930 he became curator of the Department 
of Indian Art, and has since won wide recognition in his 
particular field both here and abroad. 

As Indian art curator, Douglas built up his department 
almost from scratch to its present high position among such 

departments in the nation. To quote the Denver Post: “Col- 
lections for exhibition have grown from 500 to 10,000 objects, 
Many of them rare examples of aboriginal artistry and crafts- 
Manship.” 
Douglas’ achievements have earned him membership in 
humerous artistic and scientific organizations. 
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Dali in California 


DaLZELL HATFIELD writes of the de- 
cided success of his recent exhibition of 
paintings by Salvador Dali in his Los 
Angeles galleries: 

“Many came out of curiosity and 
scorn to see the Dali exhibition, and 
remained fascinated for hours, only to 
return the next day with friends. A few 
said we were immoral and irreligious 
to show such paintings, and these same 
ones decided Dali was a mad man, al- 
though in some ways a genius. Others 
were definitely committed to the belief 
in his superior genius in craftsmanship 
balanced by unlimited imaginative pow- 
ers. 

“One woman from San Francisco 
wanted the paintings explained, and 
when our attendant advised her that 
Dali painted both from his subconscious 
and from his dreams, she stood in front 
of his nude, floating in clouds just after 
bidding goodbye to a cloud-traveling 
centaur. ‘His dreams,’ she mused. ‘My 
God, doesn’t he paint beautiful busts!’ ” 

More than 1,500 people visited the 
exhibition, a number of works were sold 
and a motion picture contract secured 
for Dali. Among the sales was Allegory 
of Sunset Air, purchased by a collector 
who lives in the Huntington Palisades, 
“where sunsets are rated the most beau- 
tiful and dramatic in the world.” 


Academy Gallery Talks 


During the combined exhibitions of 
watercolors, prints and miniatures at 
the Pennsylvania Academy, Nov. 2 to 
Dec. 7, the Fellowship of the Academy 
has scheduled these speakers: James 
Kirk Merrick, Nov. 5; Catharine Mor- 
ris Wright, Nov. 12; Andrew Wyeth, 
Nov. 19; Hobson Pittman, Nov. 26; 
Carolyn A. John, Dec. 3. All gallery 
talks will be given Wednesday after- 
noons at 2:30. There is no extra charge 
aside from the admission fee of 25 cents 
on the regular pay days. 


Lectures at the Frick 


Two courses of free illustrated lec- 
tures will be given this season at the 
Frick Collection, New York, by A. C. 
Ritchie and H. H. Arnason of the Col- 
lection’s staff. One series, given on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays at 3 P.M. covers 
English and Italian art; the other, of- 
fered at the same hour on Thursdays 
and Fridays, provides a review of the 
superb works in the collection. 


Americana on Textiles 


Scenes and events in American his- 
tory from 1777 to 1941, all recorded on 
textiles, are on view through Novem- 
ber at the New York Historical Society. 
The oldest textile, printed in England in 
1777, pictures George Washington on a 
charger and carries the legend, “George 
Washington, Esqr. Foundator and Pro- 
tector of America’s Liberty, and Inde- 
pendency.” 





































RALPH STACKPOLE 


Stackpole Honored 


WHEN slender, serious-countenanced 
Ralph Stackpole stepped out of an air- 
liner at the Washington, D. C. airport 
to attend a meeting of the Fine Arts 
Commission, he became the first West 
Coast artist ever to hold a place on 
that powerful board. He became, also, 
a symbol of California’s rising rank as 
one of the nation’s most art-minded 
states. 

Stackpole, eminent as both sculptor 
and muralist, was appointed to the 
Commission by President Roosevelt to 
fill the post held by Paul Manship, 
whose term recently expired. 

Creator of the colossal statue of Pa- 
cifica, which dominated the Golden Gate 
Exposition in his native San Francisco, 
Stackpole is perhaps best known for 
his outdoor groups, Mother and Earth 
and Man and His Inventions, which 
stand before the western metropolis’ 
Stock Exchange, marked by sculptural- 
architectural harmony. 

Born in Oregon in 1885, Stackpole 
studied at the Mark Hopkins Institute 
in San Francisco and with Arthur Put- 
nam before entering the Beaux Arts in 
Paris. At the completion of his studies 
he returned to America, but unlike the 
majority of his fellows, he settled not 
in New York, but in his native West. 
There he has risen to national promi- 
nence, in the forefront of a movement 
that in the last decades has brought 
California to the very top. In Stackpole_ 
the West has a vigorous, broad-minded 
representative on the Commission. His 
enthusiasm and wide experience should 
add weight when it advises the Fed- 
eral Government in ali its art activities. 
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Painted Literature 


__R. D. TURNBULL, art critic of the San 
Francisco Argonaut, found in the re- 
cent exhibition of paintings by Manuel 
Tolegian at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor and its accompany- 
ing “ballyhoo” by William Saroyan, an 

] armature on which to have to 
hang his comments on “several aspects 
of painting here in America that have 
long cried out for critical examination.” 
Turnbull’s special grievance was against 
“stories-told-in-paint,” and the failure 
of the different learned professions to 
understand each other. 

“Broadly speaking,” wrote Turnbull, 
“most American writers show little or 
no appreciation of creative contempo- 

music and on the whole rather 

themselves on maintaining the 
silly ‘I-know-nuthin’-about-Art-but-I-do- 
know-what-I-like’ tradition; most paint- 
ers boast of a cultural background of 
shocking intellectual poverty though, 
curiously enough, many of them are 
keenly interested in modern music; and 
most musicians display a bland indif- 
ference to anything and everything out- 
side their own little magic world of 
sound. 

“Saroyan for example does not hesi- 
tate to disclaim all knowledge of paint- 
ing but in the next breath lavishes 
praise on Tolegian’s canvases as paint- 
ings, which is a perfect example of mud- 
died thinking and confused issues; for 
while they are extremely weak in color, 
in drawing, in composition, in design, 
in space, in practically every quality 
which makes for good painting as paint- 
ing, they do have a faint echo of the 
same sort of literary and anecdotal and 
descriptive qualities which one finds, but 
with ever so much more force, in the 
best of Saroyan’s own brilliant short 
stories. In other words they should not 
be judged as paintings at all, and this 
is true of the vast majority of American 
pictures today, but as ‘stories-told-in- 
paint’ instead of in words. 

“And this is worth emphasizing for it 
brings up an extraordinary conflict in 
the differing standards by which the 
two arts are commonly judged. That is 
that the purely literary standard, par- 
ticularly in the field of the short story, 
has been developed in America to a re- 
markably high degree, whereas, when 
it comes to painting the most atrocious 
sentimentality and downright pathos 
(there is plenty of both in Tolegian’s 
paintings’) is not only tolerated but is 
actually welcomed by the American 
public at large.” 

After comparing Washington Crossing 
the Delaware and The Country Doctor 
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with the convincing writings of Stephen 
Crane and Joseph Conrad (Nigger of 
the Narcissus), Turnbull took a parting 
shot at literary “art critics”: 
“Everyone of any intelligence in 
America today is aware of the existence 
of slums, of tramps, of garbage cans, 
of poverty, of venereal disease—every- 
one apparently except American artists. 
For these latter have not only just dis- 
covered the existence of evils, they take 
delight in their discoveries. The curious 
thing is that among the literary ‘critics,’ 
notably in the case of the Saroyans and 
their followers, this sort of painting is 
hailed as being somehow synonymous 
with ‘Life,’ that word to conjure with!” 


Kansas Patronage 


SOMETHING new in the way of art pat- 
ronage comes out of the Middle West. 

In Kansas, where they are celebrating 
the 400th anniversary of the coming of 
Coronado—the first white man to pene- 
trate the center of the United States 
and the first importer of horses into 
the country—the chairman of the Coro- 
nado Committee, Paul Jones, had sev- 
eral years ago seen a watercolor sketch 
of this cavalcade by Albert T. Reid. Mr. 
Jones urged the artist, who is also a 
Kansan, to paint it on a large canvas. 

Mr. Jones then persuaded R. C. Mc- 
Cormick of the Broadview Hotel of 
Wichita to create an “artist in resi- 
dence” status for Reid and have him 
paint on the huge picture during May, 
June and July as part of the publicity 
and educational program. Mr. McCor- 
mick, an old West Pointer who has seen 
hardboiled cavalry service, was enthu- 
siastic about the idea, especially since 
he had long been an admirer of Reid’s 
horses. Subsequently he and his asso- 
ciate, Billy Hutson, head of the Hutson 
Hotels, arranged to have the artist 
bring his canvas to Wichita and work 
on it there. 

The arrangement proved more suc- 
cessful, both from the artistic and pro- 
motional angle, than any of the parties 
expected. After his stay in Wichita, 
Reid brought the still unfinished canvas 
back to his New York studio for an- 
other month and a half of intensive 
painting. It was completed last month 
and has been sent back to Kansas, 
where the hotels plan to take it on a 
tour of the state. 

Thus, the artist was paid to paint, 
still retains title to his work, and the 
hotels and the state benefited from its 
promotional value. It is a successful 
experiment that opens up a new line of 
art patronage that might be profitably 
cultivated. 


He Paints the Stars 


Sueo Serisawa, winner of last year’s 
Foundation of Western Arts Medal and 
rated as one of California’s ranking 
painters, has just been commissioned to 
paint portraits of Anne Sothern and 
Judy Garland. In December the Los 
Angeles Museum will give Serisawa a 
large one-man show. 


Moderns in Canada s 


Post-Impressionist paintings from 
the Archdale Collection in England, 
sent to Canada for safe keeping, are 
being exhibited at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto until Nov. 9. 
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The Man Who Dreamed of the Day 


of Judgment: WILLIAM BLAKE 


Newly Discovered Blakes Seen in New York 


CAPTAIN GEOFFREY KEYNES, R.A.F. sur- 
geon, scholar and authority on poet- 
painter William Blake; while rummag- 
ing in the stately library of the Mar- 
quess of Crewe’s London house, pulled 
from a crowded shelf a portfolio labeled 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. In it he found 
not what he sought, but something as 
important as it was startling: 29 water- 
color drawings by his beloved Blake— 
works which, though they had been re- 
corded 80 years earlier in Gilchrist’s Life 
of Blake, had been completely covered 
over by time. The then owner was Rich- 
ard Monkton Milnes, father of the pres- 
ent Marquess of Crewe. 

Now refugees from London’s bomb- 
ings, these 29 rediscovered Blakes have 
been brought to the U. S. where the 
Limited Editions Club has for the first 
time reproduced them (in its newly is- 
sued edition of Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s 


PRINT 
BOX 






The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather Two metal locks 
standard solander style Four sizes Each box 
holds 50 prints. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 


Size A for 14 x 19 inch matze............ $2.50 
Size B for 16 x 22 inch matze............ $2 50 
Size C for 18 x 22 inch mate............ $3 00 
Size D for 20 x 24 inch matz............ $3.50 


Alden Galleries . 
615 Wyandotte 8t. Kansas City, Mo 
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Progress) and where, until Nov. 8, the 
Knoedler Gallery is showing them for 
the first time in New York. (They have 
previously been shown by the Boston 
Museum; see the Jan. 1, 1941, Art DI- 
GEST, in which Blake’s Christian Met 
by the Three Shining Ones, now on 
view at Knoedler’s, was reproduced). 

Spiritual brothers though separated 
by 70 years, Blake and Bunyan make 
an ideal team. Both were mystics, deep- 
ly religious in feeling. Their messages, 
deceptively simple on the surface, have 
the depth of timeless truth, and live 
still. Bunyan’s classic, one of the most 
widely read works in English, has been 
translated into more tongues than any 
other book except the Bible. Blake, not 
too successful in his own day, is con- 
stantly rising in the art historians’ firm- 
ament. 

The Knoedler exhibits begin with 
John Bunyan Dreams a Dream, contin- 
ues with Christian’s adventures to The 
Man Who Dreamed of the Day of Judg- 
ment (reproduced above) and end with 
Christian and Hopeful at the Gates of 
Heaven. The 29th exhibit is Paradise 
Regained, from another series. 

Of his discovery, Geoffrey Keynes 
said: “...Isaw...a magnificent se- 


ART REPRODUCTIONS 
FOR STUDENTS 


114 cents each Size 514 x 8 inches 
also lantern slides, 50 cents each 


ACCURACY and QUALITY 


Cata!og lists over 5000 subjects 
Architecture Painting Sculpture 
Make up your own list from the catalog 


Order a set for each member of your class 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
44 Boyd Street Newton, Massachusetts 








ries of designs, of uneven quality as @ 

inevitable among so many, but includ) 
ing some of the loveliest watercolg 
that Blake had ever made.” Edwag 
Alden Jewell of the Times concurre 
“The softly and mystically radia 
Blake tenderness and strength tran 
figure certain pages, leaving them 
deed memorable. Again there will 
pear qualities that seem sharply at va 




























riance with his finest expression—not 
bly awkwardness in the design an 
harsh heaviness, even luridness, in 
color.” f 






After the close of the Knoedler sho 
—a benefit affair with proceeds from 
the 50c admission going to the Refuges 
From England, Inc. and the Adopt-@ 
Family Committee—the 29 Blake water 
colors will tour the country through the 
courtesy of the Marquess of Crewe and 
George Macy, director of the Limited 
Editions Club. 





Chicago Etchers Show Miniatures 


Instead of its annual exhibition of 
regular etchings, the Chicago Society of 
Etchers is exhibiting, during November, 
miniature prints by members from 
America and abroad. Comprising exhib- 
its no larger than three-by-five inches 
and priced at no more than $5, the show 
is the Society’s only autumn exhibition 
event. 


Prints at Wesleyan 


William Hogarth, represented by a 
wide selection of prints from Wesleyan 
University’s famous collection, is the 
featured exhibitor (until Nov. 5) in that 
institution’s Davison Art Rooms. Ameri- 
can and European lithographs of the 
19th and 20th centuries will be on view 
from Nov. 6 through the 30th. 


Watercolor International Sells 37 


From the 20th International Water- 
color Annual, which closed Oct. 5 at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, 37 exhibits 
were sold for a total of $3,145. Of the 
sales, 25 were made by American art- 
ists (seven from the Chicago area). 
Next on the list were the Mexicans, 
with seven sales. 







Artists and Limited Editions 


Among the artists whose work will 
appear in coming issues by the Limited 
Editions Club are Thomas H. Benton 
(Huckleberry Finn) and William Sharp 
(The Diary of Samuel Pepys). 










Do You Know... 


—that a complete service in hand- 
ling, packing and moving works of 
art is available at moderate cost. 
Artists, Collectors, Galleries and 
Museums depend on Budworth for 
this efficient service. 


















For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


| 424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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Miserere et Guerre: ROUAULT 


Rouault’s Message 


THE DARK emphatic prints of Rouault 
showing the stress of modern times may 
be seen at the Guy E. Mayer Galleries, 
New York, in a large comprehenSive ex- 
hibition by this French expressionist, 
from Nov. 2 to 22. Consisting of 59 trial 
proofs and rare early states of etchings 
and lithographs, as well as finished 
products, these prints are from the Mis- 
erere et Guerre (unpublished), Rein- 
carnations du Pere Ubu, Cirque Forain, 
and Demagogie series. 

A prober of inward vision, Rouault 
brings forth grotesquery in a bold style. 
His introspective drama is of a prophet- 
ic kind, especially in the symbolical 
creation of Miserere et Guerre. Here 
are tortured souls, religious motifs, 
tragic heads and skeletons. Despairing 
women of the streets are also a part 
of the war series, taking their place 
along with the man of sorrows Rouault 
portrays with such deep intensity. 

This artist, who began as a stained- 
glass designer, asserts himself in an al- 
most relentless fashion. He had fun 
with humans in his impressions of the 
circus and among the demagogues, but 
war is a different thing. How terrible 
it is in this age of machines is Rouault’s 
Message. He sees death, tragedy and 
destruction in terms of human misery. 
One of the most haunting prints is of a 
tomb door with skulls lining the path- 
way to the crucifix and a single skull 
resting on the steps. Rouault’s piety is 
as dynamic as his wit. And it is this 
fierce and personal emotion that gives 
the work of Rouault its lasting appeal. 


Pottery and Glass at Yale 


The Yale Art Gallery is showing, 
through Nov. 23, an extensive selection 
of pottery, porcelain and glass made 
in America during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The pottery and porcelain 
Sections comprise examples from the 
Mabel Brady Garvan Collection and 
have not been shown before at Yale. 
The glass in the show is composed of 
the work of famed Henry W. Steigel 
and a comprehensive collection of pat- 
tern flasks recently presented to Yale 
by Mrs. Glen Wright. 
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tn Oakland Annual 


THIS YEAR more works than ever (670) 
were submitted to the Oakland Art Gal- 
lery’s ninth watercolor and print annu- 
al. From these entries three juries— 
conservative, radical and middle-of-the- 
road—selected 212 exhibits to comprise 
the show which H. L. Dungan of the 
Oakland Tribune described as “notable 
for its general excellence and for the 
large number of items from Eastern 
States.” 

“There are fewer radicals than usu- 
al,” Dungan commented, “the Mexican 
scene has practically disappeared, and 
there is only one imitation Dali—all of 
which is encouraging.” 

The print section the Tribune critic 
thought “especially fine,” naming as 
standouts John Taylor Arms’ well 
known Aspiration and exhibits by Gor- 
dena P. Jackson and Lawrence Kupfer- 
man. “The most satisfactory work in 
the exhibition,” Dungan wrote, is Fran- 
cis Todhunter’s Sunday Afternoon. Oth- 
er commended entries are Francis 
Woodcock’s Caressing Wind, Roy Over- 
street’s Bass Fishing and Claire Falk- 
enstein’s Sheep. 

Only one of the entries, Eric J. Brans- 
by’s lithograph Gold Train, received the 
vote of all three juries. 


Pictures Europe, 1939-41 


Koloman Sokol first made a name for 
himself in his native Czechoslovakia. 
Now an exile, his prints have made him 
an important figure in his adopted Mex- 
ico City, and in 1939 he was accorded 
an exhibition in San Francisco. Sokol’s 
second U. S. show, being held through 
Nov. 8 at the College of William and 


Mary, Williamsburg, Va., presents a 
comprehensive group of etchings, en- 
gravings, aquatints and _ lithographs, 


stark in subject, intense in realization. 

Sokol’s morbid, death clouded, mon- 
strous exhibits are peopled with tat- 
tered, dehumanized forms raked out of 
the dregs of Europe’s cataclysmic de- 
generation. Ugliness, brutality, fear and 
hate rule his plate and stone as they 
rule Europe today. In Undercover, the 
college reports, “the figures are so 
soaked, so permeated with fear that 
their faces are no longer the faces of 
men, women or children. They have the 
nostrils and eves of squealing pigs as 
they huddle close to a tree, clutching 
one to the other, while the darkness 
sinks in upon them with the inevitabil- 
ity of a night tide.” 


Lectures on Carnegie Show 

To point up the directions that 
emerge from the Carnegie Institute’s 
current “Directions in American Paint- 
ing” exhibition, the Institute has sched- 
uled a series of lectures by prominent 
authorities. William M. Milliken of the 
Cleveland Museum was first speaker 
(Oct. 28) and will be followed by Elmer 
A. Stephan (Nov. 4), Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times (Nov. 
11), Oskar Hagen of the University of 
Wisconsin (Nov. 18) and Dudley Crafts 
Watson of the Chicago Institute (Nov. 
25). 

A second series, offered on Sunday af- 
ternoons, brings Reid Hastie to the In- 
stitute on Nov. 2, Norwood MacGilvary 
on the 9th and Roy Hilton on the 16th. 








WENCESLAUS 


POLE AK 


(1607-1677) 


AN EXHIBITION OF 


ETCHINGS 


NOVEMBER 
1941 


ML. A.M1©Donald 


SUITE 1105 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 52d and 53d Streets 







FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicerst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
CLASSIFIED 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR UNKNOWN TALENT. 

We will view work by unknown talented art- 
ists for possib'e cooperative group exhibitions. 
For appointment write Box 23, The Art Digest, 
116 E. 59, N. Y. C. 


NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk pa- 
pers. Write for sample booklets. Fredrix Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street, 
New York. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in SCULP- 
TURE. Helen Q. Remsen, Bay Island, Sarasota, 
Fla. Fourth Season. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York. 


STUDIO BARN FOR SALE—large. North 

light and spacious studio. Living quarters, oil 
burner, flagstone terrace, ete. Red Barn, 10 
Stevens Street, Norwalk, Conn. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


* 


She Pubbe is 


Tiosasihen 13,14, 15 


THE IMPORTANT 


PAINTINGS 
AND OTHER 


ART PROPERTY 


From the Collection 
of the Late 


Arthur Curtiss 
JAMES 


NOTABLE BRITISH PORTRAITS 
AND FINE EXAMPLES OF 
OTHER SCHOOLS 


Lady Prescott and Her Three 
Children ROMNEY 


H. R. H. Marta, Duchess of 
Gloucester, and Her Daughter 
rae ae REYNOLDS 


Mrs Braddyl . . . . ROMNEY 


Robert Colt of Auldhame, 
M.P., and His Wife, Lady 
Grace RAEBURN 


WORKS BY OTHER ARTISTS 


Public Sale 
November 13 at 8:15 p.m. 


































AND 


XViIll CENTURY 


FURNITURE 
IMPORTANT GOTHIC 
STONE SCULPTURES 
GOTHIC TAPESTRIES 


ISPAHAN and OTHER CHOICE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHINESE PORCELAINS 


Public Sale 
November 14-15 at 2 p.m. 








































ENTIRE COLLECTION ON 
EXHIBITION COMMENCING 
NOVEMBER 8 
Weekdays 9 to 5:30 p.m. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
CONTAINING 75 HALFTONE 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND FOUR 

PHOTOGRAVURE INSERTS $1.50 































St. Valeria: FRENCH GOTHIC 
14th Century Stone Fragment 


Notable James Sale 


The late Arthur Curtiss James, fam- 
ous railroad financier, was a collector 
of wide but expert taste who during 
his lifetime assembled a notable collec- 
tion of paintings, sculptures, tapestries, 
period furniture, Oriental art and por- 
celains. In one of the important sales 
of the season the Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies, New York, are selling these mu- 
seum-quality items at auction, on Nov. 
13, 14 and 15. 

Near the top of the list of offerings 
are the French 14th century head of 
St. Valeria, reproduced above, a frag- 
ment of a larger work; an important 
Brussels Gothic tapestry, The Story of 
Perseus, probably woven from designs 
by Philippe Truffin, famous for his Life 
of the Virgin tapestries in a Spanish 
royal collection; a Touraine Gothic tap- 
estry depicting episodes from the old 
Spanish romance, Lerian and Laureole; 
Romney’s striking family group por- 
trait, Lady Prescott and her Three Chil- 
dren, and an Ispahan carpet, 22 by 11 
in dimension. 

Other British portraits: Romney’s 
Mrs. Braddyl; Reynolds’ H.R.H. Maria, 
Duchess of Gloucester and her Daughter 
Princess Sophia Matilda; Raeburn’s 
double portrait, Robert Colt of Auld- 
hame, M.P., and his Wife, Lady Grace; 
Hoppner’s The Countess of Oxford and 
Her Daughter Lady Jane Elizabeth Har- 
ley; and canvases by Ruisdael, Nattier, 
Corot and Sorolla. 

In the sculpture section are examples 
by Luca della Robbia and a number of 
Flemish and German works from the 
15th century, and French examples of 
the 14th and 15th centuries. 

Tapestries, besides those mentioned 
above, include Brussels, Touraine, mille- 
fleurs and hunting examples. Furniture 
items comprise Gothic and Renaissance 
pieces, English 17th and 18th century 
examiples and notable French sets. Of- 
ferings conclude with Oriental jades, 
ivory carvings and terra cotta statu- 
ettes; table porcelains of top quality, 
Georgian silver and a wide selection of 
velvets and other textiles. 


Auction Calendar 


Nov. 1, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler 
ies; from collection of Herbert D. Robbing; 
French 18th century furniture, paintings, French 
and Georgian silver; Chinese porcelains & Ori. 
ental rugs. Now on exhibition. 

Nov. 4 to 8, Tuesday to Saturday (inclusive) 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from estate 
of Katherine S. Nielson: English, American 
and French furniture and decorations. Jewelry; 
Chinese art; Georgian silver; books on art and 
architecture, table porcelain; Oriental & domes. 
tie rugs. Now on exhibition. 

Nov. 6, 7 & 8, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Silo Auction Galleries; from estate 
of John Sanford: Paintings by Steen, Veronese, 
Libiri & others: important antique furniture 
and decorations. On exhibition from Nov. 3. 

Nov. 12, Wednesday afternoon & evening; Noy. 
13 & 14, Thursday & Friday afternoons, Parke. 
Bernet Galleries; from estate of Albert May 
Todd: Ornithological books, Incunabula; Ash- 
endene, Kelmscott & other press publications. 
First editions, standard sets; Oriental & other 
manuscripts. On exhibition from Nov. 8. 

Nov. 13, Thursday evening; Nov. 14 & 15, Fri- 
day & Saturday afternoons, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from estate of Arthur Curtiss James: 
Important English portraits & Barbizon paint- 
ings—Romney, Hoppner, Reynolds, Corot, Van 
Ruisdael & others. English & French 18th cen- 
tury furniture. Important Gothic stone sculp- 
tures. Ispahan & other choice Oriental rugs, 
Gothic tapestries, Chinese porcelains & jades: 
table china, glass & silver. On exhibition from 
Nov. 8. 


| The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaea 
Art Galleries; 


P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 
Turner: Lake Landscape with Figures (P- 
B, Clark, et al) Seott & Fowles ............ $1,175 
Boudin: Harbor, Cherbourg (P-B, Clark, ‘. 
OE PRD eben centr intasaipnigtnaubocicieteenbilpyiievnedantieees 2 
Renoir: Portrait of a Child in Blue (P-B, 
Clark, et al) Paul Rosenberg .................. 9,750 
Metsu: Woman Reading (P-B, Clark, et al) 1,650 
Greuze: Cecile Volage (P-B, Clark, et al) 
BEWG BE. BOGUT cccccceccccvesccsesccccnsscosccescestceses 1,400 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas: Sir Astley Paston 





Cooper, Bart. (P-B, Clark, et al) ............ 2,100 
De Keyser: Portrait of a Man (P-B, Clark, 

Ot D2) TOCUWOR BUSTD ncrcicccccccccsccpeocccccoveceees 1,400 
De Keyser: Portrait of a Lady (P-B, Clark, 

a eae een 1,400 
Do Hoogh: Lady Feeding a Parrot (P-B. 

SE FE a ee eee 
Velasquez: The Drinkers (Los Borrachos) 

CE: IIE 8 EY acini nrntesatniccestncnon 1,200 
Hassam: Columbus Avenue, Rainy Day (P- 

B, Dalton, et al) J. Schweitzer .............. 550 
Boudin: River at Sunset (P-B, Dalton, et 

ED | Ricciciindeciniatlpclpclannpiabidenee iid ananeannenaihbidaneinetteire 700 
Ziem: Riva Degli Schiavoni, Venice (P-B. 

Dalton, et al) Renaissance Galleries ...... 650 
Corot: La Mare Brillante: Crepuscule (P-B, 

Dalton, et al) M. Goldblatt .................... 600 
Penner: Paysanne (P-B, Dalton, et al) ...... 800 
Vibert: Le Medecin Malade (P-B, Dalton, 

et al) Renaissance Galleries ................- 700 
Knight, Daniel R.: Noonday Repast (P-B, 

RMN, UNE AMED Ss sktussecavicccearts cvenlsanesetins 825 
Bouguereau: La Soif (P-B, Dalton, et al) .. 725 
Knight, Louis Aston: Setting Sun (P-B. 

NE ED. Saajicoirnciteeepeauatecectadsestebipeoses 600 


Auction at Silo’s 


The estate of the late John Sanford 
is, on the 6th, 7th and 8th of November 
selling, through the Silo Auction Gal- 
lery, New York, the furnishings and dec- 
orations of the collector’s palatial New 
York home. Paintings are a feature, 
with two of them, Veronese’s A Boy 
With Shield and Steen’s The Skittles 
Players, having once been on view at 
the Metropolitan Museum, and Libiri’s 
Venus Disarming Cupid, once on vieW 
at the Brooklyn Museum. 

There are some excellent pieces of 
furniture among the Sanford offerings, 
among them a Chippendale sofa cov- 
ered in antique petit and gros point 
needlework, and a wing chair with 
matching needlepoint covering. 
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Teamed Turbulence 


WALDO PEIRCE. By Margit Varga. New York: 
Hyperion Press and Harper & Brothers; 74 pp.; 
43 reproductions, 16 in color; $3.50. 


VLAMINCK. By Klaus G. Perils. Same publishers; 
76 pp.; 47 reproductions, 16 in color; $3.50. 
Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


Hulking, husky Waldo Peirce, given 
to writing Rabelaisian verse and sput- 
tering epigrammatically in his beard, 
looks more like a retired wrestler than 
the fine artist he is. 

A member of Harvard’s famous Class 
of 1907, Peirce is, despite his blunt, tem- 
pestuous nature, his predilection for 
rowdy fun, an idolized family man given 
to painting flower pieces and glowing 
studies of his wife (Painter Alzira 
Peirce), and his children. During his 
almost legendary career he has stirred 
up a wake foaming with tales of prow- 
ess. Of one, a Key West affair, Friend 
Hemingway has written that he once 
saw Waldo “pick up two sailors by the 
throats, one in each hand, and crack 
their heads together.” 

But now Waldo, after years in Eu- 
rope, is back in his native Maine, where 
Author Varga tracked him to his lair 
to formulate the vivid impression she 
so spiritedly conveys in her friendly, in- 
formal book. Nothing in Waldo’s Ban- 
gor house escaped her sharp eye. She 
reports the details of his present sur- 
roundings and relates them to Peirce, 
man and artist. 

A day in his sultry attic, with Waldo, 
perspiring, untying roll after roll of 
canvases until biographer and subject 
were ankle deep in studio cast-offs, 
serves as the frame for the author’s 
flash-back over the progressive stages 
of his career. Waldo’s World War let- 
ters to his mother fill in the record of 
his personal history, as his breezy let- 
ters to Miss Varga reveal his philosophy, 
illuminate his sincere, though irrever- 
ently put, respect for his art. 

Of Peirce’s prowess as a painter, of 
his rank, Miss Varga does not write. 
She prefers, instead, to let the numer- 
ous reproductions speak for themselves 
—which they do most effectively, the 
black and whites being superbly faith- 
ful, the color plates a distinct improve- 
ment over Hyperion’s earlier American 
issues. 

® 

Like Peirce, Vlaminck is a powerful, 
big-bodied, athletic man, a non-conform- 
ist and implacable individualist. But 
whereas cities and towns are the nat- 
ural habitat of the American, the Paris- 
born Fleming is a man of the soil. 
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minck began painting to quiet the tur- 
bulence that racked his soul. “I was a 
barbarian both tender and full of vio- 
lence,” he explains. “By instinct, with- 
out method, I translated not an artistic 
but a human truth. I crushed and bun- 
gled ultramarines and vermilions .. .” 

When shrewd Ambroise Vollard (sent 
to Vlaminck’s studio by their mutual 
friend Derain) paid him 1,500 francs and 
agreed to purchase his entire output, 
Vliaminck posthaste fled the environs of 
Paris, bought a plot of soil in the north 
of France. There grey skies, turbulent 
clouds and wind-swept plateaux excited 
him. “I transposed all the emotions 
which I perceived inside of me into an 
orchestration of pure colors. . . . Paint- 
ing meant for me an incessantly re- 
newed source of joy and pleasure, an 
intense mental excitement. I communi- 
cated with the skies, trees, clouds, with 
life . . . with what one believes to be 
life . . . —an illusion incessantly re- 
born but fleeting.” 

The spiritual force of his inner being 
went into these canvases, and also his 
forebodings of impending disaster in- 
herent in the money-mad, materialistic 
civilization that, Viaminck was certain, 
could lead only to 1914, to 1939. 

Author Perls, writing with assurance 
and insight, bares these inner workings 
of his famous subject. Beginning with 
an articulate dissertation on the nature 
of art and of an artist (one who can 
“infuse human emotions into dead mat- 
ter’), Perls introduces Vlaminck and 
his background, and reveals the springs 
of his art; he quotes from Vlaminck’s 10 
published books and draws renewed at- 
tention to the individualist Vlaminck’s 
role in unwittingly giving impetus to 
the movements of groups, which he 
hated. In one such, Vlaminck and De- 
rain initiated a movement which, when 
Matisse added theory to it, became 
Fauvism (see page 9, this issue). Vla- 
minck was also the first French artist 
to buy an African negroid statuette (in 
1900). Matisse saw it, soon began col- 
lecting similar pieces. From this point 
primitive Negro sculpture became a de- 
termining force in modern French art. 

But Vlaminck himself shunned these 
movements. The country and stormy 
weather were his best loved compan- 
ions, and he reveled in both, sharing 
his tempestuous excitement with the 
world through his emotion-charged can- 
vases. 

Later, with affluence, came the big 
fast cars in which he loved to race over 
France’s newly paved highways. “The 
‘fleeting illusion’ which life is to him,” 
Klaus Perls writes, “he found in the 
fleeting trees and villages which he 
passed as fast as his engine would carry 
him. Something of this speed is often 
caught in his canvases. Landscapes look 
beaten by storm, but it is a storm made 
by Vlaminck.” 

Despite its stormy externals, Vla- 
minck’s career as a painter brought 
him solace, put him in spiritual com- 
munion with the soil from which he 
drew strength and inspiration, and to 
which his very life was rooted. Author 
Perls lays open these roots with deep 
understanding, with grace and poise. 
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FROM its earliest beginnings in 

the folk art of New England, 
Homer Saint-Gaudens traces the 
course of American art through 
the personalities of its painters. 
Copley, Stuart, Morse, Doughty 
and Cole, Inness, La Farge, Eakins, 
Ryder, Bellows are a few names 
from the long list of those dis- 
cussed—including all the out- 
standing contemporaries. A book 
which does for the American art- 
ist what Van Wych Brook’s great 
books have done for American 
writers. Frontispiece in color and 
64 pictures in black and white. 


$5.00 
At all bookstores or 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave.,N.Y.C. 


PAUL 
Ses: 


A OXFORD BOOK 
Edited by Karl Nierendorf 
65 Plates e 2 Color Prints 
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EAST 57 STREET « NEW YORK 


non OG 
EVERYONE IS 


By Charles Carison. 
One of the most in- 
formative books for 
both student and 
professional artists. 
Charts, notes, and 
over 350 drawings 
show detailed stud- 
ies of every part of 

e 6 and 
in action. Only $1. 
Postpaid. Ask about 
our co-op profit plan! 
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Ww} S rocsive one-minis Shows. Teast Gate for ar C * e@ 
h val of cards a ex! ts: ov. 8 For 
ere to Ow cards and data write Mary P. McManus, Ompectitions 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Nebraska. 
offering suggestions to artists who wish Palm Beach, Fla. CERAMIC POST OFFICE MURAL: Chicago 


iin 5 : . Institute announces 4,000 cerami ‘: 
to exhibit in regional, state or national PALM BEACH OPEN EXHIBITION, Jan. oa amen tee 4 oNialcnne Uptows 





shows. Societies, museums and individ- 1 to April 1, Palm Beach Biltmore Ho- Postal Station; open to all American ce- 
5 . tel. Open to artists of professional stand- ramic artists. Closing date: Jan. 15, 1942 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping ing only. Galleries available for one-man For blueprints and complete data write Arc 
this column up to date—The Editor. shows; also group juried exhibitions. No Meyric R. Rogers, The Art Institute of 
prizes, but sales and portrait commission Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
sincsidicees « ition record good. For details write Alice Littig AL! 
4 : a ny f Siems, Box 24, Palm Beach, Fla., or Mrs.) MODERN MUSEUM'S CHILDREN’S achie’ 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION'S PRINT Rena T. Magee, 140 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. PRINTS COMPETITION: Open to all art- 
ANNUAL, Dec. 1-13, Boston Art Club. ists, this competition is for silk screen a pro 
Open to all artists. All print media. Fee: Philadelphia, Pa. prints of interest (in subject) to children 32 ye 
$3. No jury. No prizes. Last date for ar- ART ALLIANCE’S CRAFTS FOR CHRIST- 10 awards of $25 each. 20 best to be ex- : 
rival of entry cards: Nov. 20; of exhibits: MAS SHOW, Dec. 3-27, Art Alliance, Phil- hibited at Modern and then circuited. Must in ur 
Nov. 25. For cards & data write Joseph adelphia. Media: all hand and machine be priced $10 or less. For blanks and full has T 
Butera, New England Print Association, made craft. Jury. No prizes. No fee. Sales details write Victor D'Amico, Museum of 
1088 Boylston St., Boston. exhibition. Entry blanks must be secured Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York now 
before Dec. 3. Write Philadelphia Art Al- City. profe 
Carmel, Calif. liance, 251 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME CoM sculp 
ARMEL ART ASSOCIATION MON D d . 
CAXHIBITIONS in the Association's gale Springfield, Mass. PETITION: More than $7,000 in cash ics. 1 
lery. Open only to members (board judg- SPRINGFIELD LEAGUE'S 23rd ANNUAL, prizes in architecture, landscape architec- iver 
ing of 3 works & $5 fee admit to mem- Nov. 30 to Dec. 21, at George Walter Vin- ture, music, painting & sculpture. Prelim- gi 
bership). All media. Members represented cent Smith Gallery. Open to all League inary regional competitions in San Fran- both 
in 10 shows annually, which are selected members ($3 admits to membership). Me- cisco, Denver, Chicago, Houston, Balti- ducti 
by jury from submissions. For data write dia: oil, watercolor, sculpture, drawing & more & New York; final competition in 
Carmel Art Association, Carmel. Calif. prints. Jury. $305 in prizes. Last date for New York. Open to unmarried male U. §. Ar 
[ : E arrival of entry cards: Nov. 22; of ex- citizens under 31. Closing date for paint- stock 
/ Los Angeles, Calif. hibits: Nov. 24. For information & cards ers & sculptors: Jan. 1, 1942, others: Feb. 
LOS ANGELES’ 25th SALON OF PICTO write Miss Ella Sherley, 125 Magnolia 1, 1942. For information and entry blanks best 
- YLES Zot 4ON C “é Terrace, Springfield, Mass. write Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secre- 1 € 
RIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, Los Angeles : tary, American Academy in Rome, 101 are 
County Museum, Jan. 1-31, 1942. Fee $1. Wilmington, Del. Park Avenue, New York City : ers | 
Jury. All photographic media, including DELAWARE ARTISTS’ 28th ANNUAL, at oe 3 d 
Kodachrome color slides. Open to all pho- Delaware Art Center, Nov. 24 to Dec. 31. LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY’S competi- and | 
tographers. Last date for receiving prints: Open to Delaware artists, former Howard tion for a statue of Christ to be erected tries 
Nov. 15. For blanks & additional data Pyle pupils & members of Wilmington So- in Washington. The Society will select 
write Larry Lewin, Los Angeles County ciety. Media: oil & sculpture. Jury. $250 in competitors from those who submit photos 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. prizes. Last date for delivery of exhibits: of executed work and two recommenda- For 
Nov. 17. For full data write Wilmington tions, before Nov. 7, to the Liturgical Arts 
New York City Society of Fine Arts,. Wilmington, Del. Society, Inc., 300 Madison Ave., New York De 
ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS’ 11th WIN- ay. 


on Youngstown, Ohio i 
TER ANNUAL, Dec. 4-20. Open to all BUTLER INSTITUTE'S 7th NEW YEAR on 
artisst. Media: oil & watercolor. No prizes. SHOW, Jan. 1 to Feb. 1. Open to Ohio, r z i 
No jury. Last date for arrival of entry Pa., Va., & W. Va. artists (former resi- Botanists View Tapestries quic! 
cards: Nov. 25. For cards & data write dents eligible, too). Media: oil & water- 





Leo Nadon, director, Academy of Allied color. Fee: $1. Jury. Prizes. Last date for Surprising things happen when botan- meté 
Arts, 349 W. 86th St. New York City. arrival of cards & exhibits: Dec. 7. For ists ae ee aanenahane gazes to such into 
ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS’ 50th ecards & data write Butler Art Institute, : For: 
ANNUAL, Fine Arts Galleries, Jan. 5-26. Youngstown, Ohio. art objects as the famous Unicorn Tap- 0 
oo . ge — ,mneern All estries in the Cloisters, the Metropolitan York 
media, ury. ee: or in-town members. , s al T 
$1,500 in prizes. Last date for arrival of J Monroe Hewlett Dies Museum's medieval branch. Two botan ae 
entries: Dec. 29. For information write . ists—E. J. Alexander and Carol H. wor 
Tw ak ee Now York tate Galleries, J. Monroe Hewlett, architect, mural- Woodward—recently did just that. The f 
Gish Otte, Meta ist, National Academician and from _ result: a booklet, The Flora of the Uni- soné 
° ° e ° . ° stat 
THIRD ANNUAL LITHOGRAPHY EXHI. 1932 to 1935 director of the American corn Tapestries, published by the New Ss 
BITION, Dec. 1-31 at Oklahoma WPA. Art Academy in Rome, died Oct. 18 at his York Botanical Garden at 25c. It reveals Je 
enter. Open to all American artists. Medi- i j cost 
wnt bine & waits Eineatasbhs. Sarr. ie Lawrence, L. I., home, at the age of 73. that more than 100 different kinds of o 
fee. Three purchase prizes. Entry cards Hewlett designed important resi- plants are depicted in the floral back- . ; 
must be returned by Nov. 10, exhibits re- j - int- j thei 
Sane te tive 18. ber cnole b dake eeme dences, hospitals and monuments, paint ground of these hangings. ae 
Nan Sheets, director, WPA Art Center, Mu- ed murals for noted public buildings, The depictions are not only decora- 
nicipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. designed stage and opera sets, served tive but accurate, and many of the mal 
Omaha, Nebr. as president of the Architectural League plants are common in this country. Au- wor 
ANNUAL SIX-STATES EXHIBITION, Nov. and from 1895 to 1932 headed his own’ thors Alexander and Woodward could and 


29 to Dec. 31, at Joslyn Memorial, Omaha. as 
Open to Colorado, South Dakota, Nebraska, architectural firm. Surviving are Hew- name 85 per cent of those depicted, the 


Iowa, Missouri & Kansas artists. Media:  lett’s second wife, Mrs. Estelle Rodgers remaining 15 per cent they listed as On 
oil, sculpture (small), watercolor, prints, 
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« | Archipenko Returns — Davidson, Modern Heading South 
0 
ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO, who has Morris DAVIDSON, progressive painter SARASOTA, on the west coast of Flor- 
"Ss achieved an international reputation as and teacher, is this month beginning his_ ida, has for years been winter head- 
-~ a progressive sculptor and who has for seventh annual New York class and is, quarters for the Ringling Brothers Cir- 
en. 32 years taught in his own schools and in addition, exhibiting his art at the cus. This winter it will, for the first 
_ in universities both here and abroad, Pinacotheca Gallery. Davidson’s classes time, be the scene of Jerry Farns- 
ull has returned to New York. His school, are conducted from a modern angle, worth’s art classes. Students will work 
< now open to beginners, teachers and outlined in part in his book Understand- out of doors most of the time, painting 
professionals, features instruction in ing Modern Art. “Instead of putting be- and drawing landscape, circus material 
M- sculpture, painting, drawing and ceram- fore the student a still life group or and studying the lessons of the old mas- 
ish ics. This year special attention will be model,” the school reports, “he is drilled ters in the Ringling Museum. 
— given to the design of ceramic models, in principles of color composition Work begins Nov. 1 and continues 
an- both originals and objects for mass pro- through a number of progressive exer through May 1, offering portrait, land- 
- duction. cises, each designed to develop a grasp scape and still life instruction in all 
S. Archipenko’s summer session at Wood- of some particular painting principle.” media, providing models for both indoor 
<4 stock, the sculptor reports, was the Davidson is authorized by the New and outdoor life study and, in addition, 
iks best in its history. Enrollment was the York City Board of Education to grant enabling students to combine hard work 
Or largest yet, with students and art teach- teachers’ alertness credits, and he num- With a vacation in the South. Farns- 
ers coming from almost every State bers among his students many teachers Worth, assisted by Helen Sawyer, gives 
oti- and from several South American coun- who have carried his theories and meth- Personal criticism twice each week, with 
ted tries. ods into the art departments of the 2 Saturday morning group criticism 
0s public schools. added. 
da- | For the Craft-Minded sa 
ork : Learning by Doin Hofmann Again in New York 
ork Despite the preponderance of ma- g bY g * : 
: : : é ans Hofmann has closed his Prov- 
cell chine-made products in the world, there Russell Limbach, newly appointed art- . cae sien daliel cand Se thie 
are countless citizens whose pulses  ist-in-residence at Wesleyan University, Oi) opening his wint a 
quicken at the prospect of working was introduced to his associates through jee eee a ee ee 
oot ee . slg ; ; ew York City. The progressive mod- 
= meet, leather or wood, fashioning it a large exhibition of his prints and ernist, who founded his first class in 
ich into decorative or utilitarian objects. drawings, held during the first part of haeichs 27 
, ; , HB PORT ES ; years ago, announces that 
Ap- For these the Handicraft Center in New last month in the institution’s Davison he may, during the 1942-43 winter sea- 
an York has provided a haven where lei- Art Rooms. The show furnished the ith lan he edihan’- ten nmnds ieiinell 
4n- sure time may be turned to creative young artist an opportunity to express ~ his paieetio . ite Retin Sin ox, 
H. work. his objectives. ‘Learning by seeing and sites” Sette ned eiteat ties cies 
“he “Aside from the development of per- doing,” he stated, “is the direct road nde ea ae ae ee cee ‘a 
ni- sonal resourcefulness,’’ the Center to an understanding of art by gaining Senditimihiues Wieanaeahen” 
ew states, “individuals can produce many first - easy familiarity with funda- ’ am e 
objects needed for their homes at lower mentals.” 
“ cost than buying ready-made, and learn “Through actual demonstration of School D oubles Enrollment 
ck- to furnish their homes according to method in the production of original The Saint Paul Gallery and School of 
their own individual tastes. Here is a work,” he continued, “it is my hope to Art reports that enrollment this fall 
ra- workshop fully equipped for furniture Unravel some of the mysteries that ob- is double that of last year. The school’s 
the making, metalry and jewelry, leather Scure a great deal of understanding of breakdown of graduates reveals, fur- 
Au- work, life drawing, painting, modeling fine prints. To carry this method of ap- ther, that of 94 students completing 
uld and a host of crafts.” proach still further it is only logical to their courses, 49 were employed in some 
the expect that even greater understanding field of art before entering, using their 
as On New Art School Roster will ensue if the student actually gets study for advancement; 45 entered art 


est A November 1, 1941 


The New Art School of New York, 
which stresses ‘ continuous personal con- 
tact” between students and the “dis- 
tinguished artists who form the facul- 
ty,” has instituted its winter session 
with Alexander Dobkin, Chaim Gross, 
S. Lawrence, Moses and Raphael Soy- 
er as instructors. Drawing, painting, 
composition, sculpture, wood and stone 
carving, and modeling are taught; lec- 
tures on art history, aesthetics, and vis- 
its to galleries and studios of noted art- 
ists are part of the program. 


THOMAS 


DONNELLY 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
PAINTING and COMPOSITION 
at your studio or mine 


44 HOWARD AVE., VALHALLA, N. Y. 
(47 minutes from Grand Central) 


INWOOD POTTERY 


CERAMIC CENTER IN NEW YORK CITY 
Classes in Pottery - Modeling 
Glazing - Firing 
Teachers Credits Given 
Special Orders and Outside Firing 


503 W. 168 St. ¢ Tel. Wadsworth 8-9838 












his own fingers around an etcher’s nee- 
dle or lithographer’s crayon to experi- 
ence at first hand the artist’s problem.” 


hans hofmann 


professions through the school’s doors. 
Of these 45, 31 are now active in com- 
mercial art, 14 in teaching. 


school of fine arts 


morning — afternoon 
—evening 
52 w. 8 st. — N. Y. C. — gr. 5-9714 





OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS © DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 


"The School of Modern Art” 


FALL SESSION 





THE SCHOOL OF THE 


ADDRESS Pa 


Courses for: 
Beginners, Students and Teachers 


ART OF TODAY 


208 East 20th, New York Citv 








WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


Pere STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 





aL: TAAL, 


@ Professional training in Painting, 


Sculpture (stone cutting), Mlustra- 
vion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz. Jr.. Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 














CHARLES CAGLE 


PAINTING GROUP 
MORNINGS. . . Monday through Friday 
SATURDAYS ... Morning and Afternoon 
Sketch Class Tuesday Evenings 


For information: Charles Cagle 
78 West 55th Street @ CO. 5-0759 e@ W. Y. C. 


GEO. ELMER BROWNE 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
IN PAINTING ¢ PORTRAIT ¢ FIGURE 


LANDSCAPE 
ADDRESS: GEO. ELMER BROWNE 


1 West 67th Street * New York City 
CLASSES BEGIN OCTOBER 20th 










Ce S T FE be 
PAINTING 
DRAWING Classes now in 
COMPOSITION session. Enroll at 
STILL LIFE any time. Tuition 


$30 per month. 
745 Fifth Avenue * New York City 





WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 





June to September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New 
in the Adirondacks 





York 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Scumnre WINTER 
REgent4-3117 SCHOOL 
OF ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Credits Given 
OCT. THRU MAY 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT 


Se teotecteade ote ode te ole fooheedene 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, GRAPHIC ARTS, 
ILLUSTRATION, ADVERTISING DESIGN, 
ne INTERIORS, WINDOW DISPLAY 

September 29-May 27 


Kansas City, Mo. 


4407 Warwick Blvd. 





School of Design for Women 
97th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion 
arts, fine arts, advertisi 
Teacher training: B.F.A. 
gree. Stagecraft, puppetry, 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 


—" pottery. Da 
nin Saturday. | Wang ces. 
Ol school of art applied 


to industry. Write for catalog. 
1326 W. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 


intently interested in compositional pos- 
sibilities. Atkyns paints gay, outside 
scenes with scattered designs and bro- 
ken color, like A Day on the Canal, 
Fishing Cove and Outdoor Art Fair. 
Miss Snead turns to figures, hands and 
heads, as well as abstract compositions, 
which she develops in a stylized man- 
ner. Most interesting is the minute 
cross-hatching technique of her char- 
coal work. 

There is a natural sense of freedom, 
an easy handling of bold patterns in 
Atkyns’ work, reflecting his enjoyment 
in his work. Having been painting only 
four years, his style is not yet estab- 
lished. He sometimes shifts from one 
phase to another, but he is groping in 
the right direction—a naturalness and 
ease combined with a native talent. 


Rugged Work of Cheney 


Russell Cheney, at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries until Nov. 8, sees things in a 
rugged manner. New England land- 
scapes are as hearty as the earth itself, 
as are the many homespun still lifes 
Cheney includes in his show. A definite 
feeling for texture, emphasized patterns 
and weighty color predominate in these 
heavily handled oils. Interior arrange- 
ments of flower pots and odd little fig- 
urines are favorite topics, like the Ba- 
linese witch against stark trees and 
winter snows, or the little Indian god 
peering at himself in the mirror. Che- 
ney does well with whites, which he 
paints in a translucent manner. One 
of the most successful landscapes is 
the wayside scene with blue delphinium. 


Ceramic Society Exhibits 


The New York Society of Ceramic 
Artists, at the Barbizon-Plaza until Nov. 
24, has a varied selection of subjects— 
elegant, playful and practical. Even or- 
naments like buttons and clasps have 
entered this far-reaching field. 

At the entrance may be found a table 
of models for puppet heads by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Todd to perform in The Inca’s Last 
Stronghold. Further investigation re- 
veals a Nativity group by Chester Nico- 
demus, an intimate mother and child by 
Beatrice Stone, picaninnies by Caroline 
Richards, a frisky Paul Bogatay colt, an 
accordion player by Viggo Brant Erick- 
son, an angel trio by Piera Funaro and 
a frollicking group of figures by Richard 
Senia. Other interesting contributions 
are by Ilse Niswonger and Joseph Buz- 
zelli, who includes a number of his col- 
orful ceramic plaques in a technique the 
artist calls Porcelli (fired painting on 
steel). 


Aline Rhonie at Montross 


Aline Rhonie, at the Montross Gal- 
lery from Nov. 3 to 15, flies a plane and 
paints at the same time. On one flying 
trip to Mexico, we are told, she ex- 
changed her knowledge of tempera for 
Diego Rivera’s fresco technique. I don’t 
know if she exchanged her knowledge 
of tempera with John Sloan’s new sys- 
tem of cross-hatching or not, but the 
paintings on view certainly reveal a def- 
inite Sloan influence. The most notice- 
able item is the diamond-shaped Queen 
of Heaven, clothed in a voluminous 






















ROBERT PHILIPP|} 


Will conduct a weekly 
and Sunday morning 


PAINTING CLASS 


October 15 to April 


For information write or phone 




























200 West 57 Street © New York City| | | ies 
Circle 7-3341 214- 

JERRY ga 
FARNSWORTH|D. 
WILL TEACH THIS WINTER Day 

IN pey 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


OUT-OF-DOORS AND IN 
PORTRAIT @ STILL LIFE © FIGURE 
For information 


Address JERRY FARNSWORTH 
R.F.D. No. 1, BOX 95, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Gusunting 


faculty; well equipped 
studios and work shops. Five acre 
garden campus. Degrees granted. 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, president 
Write for catalog 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE @ GAKLAND © CALIFORNIA 


PAINTING CLASS 


BRACKMAN 


Afternoons Monthly Tuition 
Register Now 
ART SCHOOL 


The BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
Eastern P’kway, B’klyn, N. Y. ¢ NE. 8-2632 


RINGLING “n° 


Stady Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Pato e, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
Aaarene Write a catalog & folder “In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: 


Sonata: FLO i § DA 
ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


From Oct. 6, 1941 -624 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 
Sculpture -- Painting -- Drawing -- Ceramics 


REGISTER For information until Oc 


tober 1st write to summa 
© @ NOW woopstock, n. ¥. 
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Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
ci INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHIONILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 
PHILIP R. ae. Director © 
cOoOLUMBU OHIO 
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WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND P 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information (Teachers Alertness Credits) 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 West 8th Street © New York Cu 
[bet. Sth & 6th Avenues] GRamercy 5-71 
ee ed 
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ANN BROCKMAN 


ANN BROCKMAN ¢« 404 W. 20 St. 
NEW YORK CITY WATKINS 9-6487 


SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CONDUCTED BY 
URBI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING @ STONE CUTTING @ WOOD CARV- 
ING @ LIFE DRAWING © CASTING @ TERRA COTTA 


214-216 East 34th Street, New York City | 
LExington 2-6404 


MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


SCHOOL OF MODERN PAINTING 


Day and Evening Classes 


6 WEST 56th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone COlumbas 5-7879 


































"| | California School of Fine Arts 


Regular Session—August 18 to May 15 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Paintinc, IntERIoR Dec- 
ORATION, 





Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anpj CommeERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 





Harots L. Butier, Dean 


MINNEAPOLIS 


School of ARI 


3ndewed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
tourses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Hiustretion, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. » 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 





| ehRe 8 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress 

Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 


For information, address: 5 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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green gown in a Martha Graham atti- 
tude. There are also a Demented Ne- 
gress, Nude in Penthouse and Chocolate 
Tart, one of the better oils. A more 
professional touch, as well as original- 
ity, may be found in the watercolors, 
especially the Cuenavaca Church and 
Nassau Fish Mart. 


Group at Newman Gallery 


At the Estelle Newman Gallery a 
group show is in progress until Nov. 8. 
Estelle Orteig, an accomplished new- 
comer whose work is often spotted here 
and there, exhibits a head of Mrs. Ray- 
mond Orteig, Jr., while Anna Trovato 
includes a nude and a head study, dis- 
tinguished for their fresh flesh qualities. 
Letty Kreigsman, who started painting 
at 68, has a luscious fruit piece that 
might do credit to a 30-year-old. Wil- 
liam Heaslip paints airplanes for busi- 
ness and old houses for pleasure. The 
two farm houses on view are among the 
best works in the show, as are Eda 
Mann’s Little Colored Girl, The Dancer 
by Joseph Newman, and The Blind Mu- 
sicians by Samuel Mitsky. Other artists 
are Ralph Rusch, Robert K. Ryland, 
Andrew Schwartz and Sheya Newman. 


Edna Bartos at Bonestell 


A distinctive talent is felt in the pale, 
almost austere, art of Edna Bartos at 
the Bonestell Gallery until Nov. 8. This 
is seemingly effortless art, treated with 
simplicity and an almost feminine deli- 
cacy. This New Yorker has a deft color 
touch, particularly in the paintings of 
a spilled box of luscious strawberries, 
coral shrimps, or a single white aster 
in a water glass. A vaporous haze seems 
to enter some of the interiors like The 
Striped Blouse, showing a* girl in a 
green pinafore. Miss Bartos’ is com- 
posed painting, unhurriedly created 
with quiet dignity. 


The Critics on Carnegie 
[Continued from page 7] 


hold a fairly commanding position in 
American art.” About the Johnson prize- 
winner: though “a realistic commentary 
on Negro life, it is a peculiarly static 
performance... . It has a certain unity 
and compositional strength, but little 
merit otherwise, either in regard to 
painting or to color.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram: “. . . really a good show... . 
What pleased me most in the whole 
Carnegie is its high prevailing level of 
craftsmanship. .. . I can’t recall a sin- 
gle instance where technique is shoddy. 
-.. There seems to be a keener concern 
for social themes than heretofore.” 
About the Johnson prizewinner: “. . . 
an unutterably moving work in which 
the figures and composition have all 
the mute bottomless tragedy of the ear- 
ly Christian pietas. .. .” 

Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia 
Record: “interesting.” Reveals “a lively 
interest in mural painting”; increasing 
interest in religious works, Negro sub- 
jects; preoccupation with human be- 
ings; interest in landscape “with satiric 
or tragic inflection and a brush stroke 
too often messy and undigested;” lively 
interest in surrealism; decline of still 
life and demise of “the old time ‘studio’ 
picture.” About the Johnson prizewin- 
ner Miss Grafly’s verdict was the one 
word: “muralesque.” 











CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIKOVSKY LAURENT 

LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 

NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 













PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 55th Year 

Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 22 to May 29 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEORGE VANDER SLUIS 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 
tooning, mural painting and design, lithography. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The ART INSTITUTE 
CSrt year Protesona Chi 


school offering 
and diploma courses in 

Fine Art and Industrial 
Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


Address 
Chicago, illinels 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


Boston Museum scroo: 
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e drawing © anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design e advertising 
© silversmithing e jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 8. REGISTRATION 
SEPT. 2-6. COURSES IN FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS. DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL 
FACULTY INCLUDING GEORGE BIDDLE AND 
PAUL CLEMENS. MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD PH. DR. 5288 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1941 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ART ACADEMY 
OF CINCINNATI 









Drawing Graphic Arts 
Painting Commercial Art 
Sculpture Painting Techniques 
Portraiture Illustration 


Write for Catalog 


72nd Year: Sept. 15, 1941 te May 29, 1942 


Walter H. Siple, Director Cincinnati, Ohic 
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presents 


a completely new 
and up-to-date 


“Enduring 
Colors 


For the 


Artist” 
This book of over 50,000 


words is crowded with useful 
and valuable information on Oil 
Colors. 


Among the subjects discussed 
with comprehensive 
ness are 


thorough- 


—Research on Artists’ Colors 
—Formulation for permanency 
and longevity of paints 


—Pigments, detailed discussion 
especially on Whites and Cad- 
miums 


—Vehicles 


This book is FREE for the 
asking. Obtain it from your Per- 
manent Pigment dealer or by 
writing us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


NITE CTR 


NO FINER COLORS MADE 


Nealind Colors 

rmanent colors known. Because Nealind Colors 

rom Cadmiums, Cobalts to Earths are chemically 

pure, their brilliancy and strength a by 
i 








Because gtind only the most 


cheap fillers such as barium a, thopone, 
aluminum stearate. Because Nealind Colors pro- 
vide artists with superior pigments at low cost, 
whose beauty and quality remain ever permanent. 
WRITE FOR OUR FOLDER & PRICE LIST 
RETAIL DEALERS SOLICITED 


nealind colors * chester springs, pa. 








THE FINEST COLORS FOR ARTISTS & ART STUDENTS 


ORP PERMANENT co LORS 


ARTISTS’ OIL 


TALENS FINE WATER COLORS 


RETOUCH COLORS 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 


THE MORILLA CO. ,°°°%, puting 





If you like this number, won’t you 
send it to a friend—8 issues for $1.00. 
Address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. RED 
1654 West 57th Street, New York.c/oA.A.PL, 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N J. 
Eprtor: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


American Art Week 


To all who assist in celebrations of 
American Art Week (Nov. 1 to 8) 
throughout these United States, the 
National Executive Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League 
extends hearty greetings. 

You have the gratification within you 
of believing you are being of use to- 
wards making a good idea a reality. 
This idea is that throughout our land 
all the people shall be aware of the 
works that our artist-painters, sculp- 
tors, printmakers and craftsmen are 
producing, and shall come to take spe- 
cial interest in the works of their own 
neighbors. 

There are states and cities where 
the League is splendidly organized and 
has the enthusiastic co-operation of 
many other admirable organizations 
and of large numbers of enthusiastic in- 
dividuals who give themselves volun- 
tarily and without outside financial aid 
to make American Art Week celebra- 
tions again this year a greatly useful 
success. Some of them have been doing 
this since 1934. 

But there are also states where dis- 
tances are great between towns and 
cities, where interest in the visual arts 
is largely latent, and where those di- 
recting and carrying on American Art 
Week celebrations seem handicapped in 
every practical way. To them the Na- 
tional Executive Committee sends a 
special message of appreciation and en- 
couragement. May you, whose privilege 
it is to live where men are not too 
crowded, be of great use. 

We who work for American Art 
Week feel a certain legitimate pride in 
it’s set-up, because it is so essentially 
American. American Art Week is car- 
ried on by locally self-supporting vol- 
unteers—like the town meetings and 
congregational churches of colonial New 
England. This maintains the tradition- 
al self-reliance of Americans, everyone 
of whom can contribute ideas of his own 
that may be appropriate in local cele- 
brations. 

American Art Week, in idea and spir- 
it, is an integration of the ideals of 
democracy. Throughout our country are 
men and women who are so responsive 
to such ideals that they get busy and 
make them effective. American Art 
Week lives on. 


California 


The California Chapter covers a state 
several times the size of many eastern 
states. Long distances lie between cen- 
ters and any sales campaign is difficult, 
due to sociological and economic dif- 
ferences. 





Alameda County, the seat of the 
League headquarters, is being so thor- 
oughly covered in every detail of the 
diversified life of the people that we 
feel warranted in challenging any other 
county in the United States! Mr. George 
Springer, Art Week Director for the 
county, who is trustee of the Califor- 
nia College of Arts and Crafts, is giy- 
ing up much time from his personal af- 
fairs to do a thorough job. Mayor John 
Slavich has issued a proclamation. 
Every woman’s club has a program. 
The entire merchant group, schools, ad- 
vertising clubs, Junior League Service 
Clubs, radio stations and movie houses 
are co-operating in this county of 4,000,. 
000 people. 

San Francisco, headed by attractive 
Mrs. Jean Turner, will really celebrate 
American Art Week for the first time 
in years. Mayor Angelo Rossi has also 
issued a proclamation, and clubs, mu- 
seums, and art schools are joining in 
the celebration, including the Japanese 
Society. 

From Redlands down on the side ot 
Death Valley to the Oregon border in 
the heart of the lumberjack section Art 
Week activity has sprung to life. 

Chapter officers have dropped person- 
al affairs, including families and meals, 
and are eating and sleeping American 
Art week. 

—PauL B. WILLIAMSON, 
Chairman, California Chapter. 


New South Dakota Head 


Mrs. O. A. Vik, 520 Sixth Street, 
Rapid City, South Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed State Chapter Chairman for 
the state of South Dakota. 
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Scarcity of Colors 


In the last issue, under the heading 
“Restrictions Hit Artists,” your Na- 
tional Executive Committee reported its 
communication to the office of the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocation Board in 
Washington, D. C., outlining the art- 
ists’ plight, under the reported restric- 
tions of materials to manufacturers. 
The League even outlined an emergency 
list of indispensable colors. We are now 
in receipt of a rather favorable reply 
from Mr. J. B. Davis, Director, Protec- 
tive Coating’s Division, office of Pro- 
duction Management (OPM) Social Se- 
curities Building, Washington, D. C., 
who says, “It appears to me that no 
curtailment of any great consequence 
will be necessary, due principally to the 
small relative quantity required.” Mr. 
Davis further tells us that if difficulty 
is experienced, the League should ad- 
vise the artist color manufacturers to 
contact him personally. In this connec- 
tion, the League acknowledges a cour- 
teous and helpful letter from Congress- 
man Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Minorities 
Leader of the House, who will lend his 
aid in behalf of American artists. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. H. J. Schnell, 
of the Civilian Allocations Division, re- 
quested the League, through our Tech- 
nical Adviser, Harold Parks, to gather 
data from our members about the ap- 
proximate amount of artists colors each 
uses in a year’s time, and to tabulate 
these results as a basis for an average 
proximation of needs per year per art- 
ist. Accordingly, three days later, the 
following questionnaire was mailed to 
all League members. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


October 14, 1941 

Artists’ colors may be curtailed seri- 
ously, and many eliminated. Your pro- 
fessional interest and livelihood is 
threatened. The A. A. P. L. is trying to 
prevent this, and has made recommenda- 
tions to the Federal Government which 
has requested the A. A. P. L. to make an 
estimate of the entire amount of art- 
ists’ colors used in America. We are, 
therefore, submitting this question- 
naire, and urging you to fill it out and 
mail it immediately. It is vital to your 
personal interest. 

Note: 4 studio tubes equal 1 pound 
tube, 

(Urge your friends to join the League 
for their protection and information.) 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Per year: on a basis of 13 colors, how 
Many pounds, total, do you use, on an 
average? (4 studio tubes equal 1 pound 
tube. ) 

Example: Artist X—12 lbs. White; 
6 Ibs. Cadmium Yellows and Reds; 3 
lbs. Green; 3 lbs. Blues; 6 lbs. Earth 
Colors equal 30 Ibs. 

If average is 30 Ibs. per year per art- 
ist, 100,000 practicing artists use about 
3,000,000 Ibs. 

Et 50S SS SEU cas costa waphtaties 

ON, ROGEDS. ...s<ccsescoseccssns lbs. per yr. 

NAME 
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Hundreds of replies have already 
been received and the information de- 
Tived is being sent by our Technical 
Adviser, to Mr. E. W. Reid, Assistant 

tor, Chemical Branch, O.P.M. We 
thank all who answered so promptly. 


November 1, 1941 


To All Members 


These independent pages can be used 
to bring us all closer together. The Na- 
tional Executive Committee extends to 
you a cordial invitation to send to the 
League’s editor, for possible use in 
these pages, letters setting forth ideas 
or projects, which in their opinion, 
should be of use to the work of the 
American Artists Professional League. 
If these letters come through the regu- 
lar channel of Local or State Officers of 
the League, with their endorsement or 
comment appended, the letters will 
serve even better as a bond to common 
understanding and action. 

You are encouraged also to send to 
the National Chairman letters on mat- 
ters not for publication, and which will 
be held confidential if so wished. 


Northwest Winners 


THE ARTISTS of the Northwest, where 
a pioneering, progressive spirit is no- 
ticeably active in the arts, have sent 
oils, watercolors and sculpture to the 
Seattle Museum for their 27th annual, 
on view through Nov. 2, “The standard 
of the painting,” wrote Mrs. A. M. 
Young of the Post-Intelligencer, “is on 
a definitely higher basis.” One com- 
plaint: “there is no really outstanding 
painting.” 

Top prize, the $100 Katherine B. Bak- 
er Memorial purchase award, went to 
Peter Camfferman for his Acapulco, a 
semi-abstract design based on native 
Indians; second oil prize ($50) went to 
Mark Tobey for his Below the Market. 
In watercolor, the $50 Puget Sound pur- 
chase prize went to Lynette Arouni’s 
Vista, a fluid, wet washed mountain 
landscape. Sculpture winner was Jean 
Johanson, with Opus 10, a large-formed 
female nude in wood. 

Selected as “fine figure paintings,” 
different in mood but “compelling, dig- 
nified and worthy of serious attention,” 
were Earl Field’s Worker, Tauci Bris- 
tol’s Return and Jean Swiggett’s Feli- 
cia. Mrs. Young’s selections for mention 
in her Post-Intelligencer review contin- 
ued with Vera M. Jennings’ The Blue 
Glass, Cornelie Foley’s The Peasant 
Apron, Mrs. E. Webster’s Front Street 
Rooms, and exhibits by Bernard Geiser, 
Charles Heany, Helen Faick and LeRoy 
Greene. 


Distributes Color Slides 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has acquired 1,000 color slides of 
work by American artists and has dis- 
tributed them in sets of 40, to 25 uni- 
versities, five of them in Canada. The 
slides were made by the American Li- 
brary of Color Slides, New York, which, 
under the direction of Nahum Tschac- 
basov, is building up a comprehensive 
collection based on the work of every 
prominent artist in the country. 

Many universities are renting slides, 
or buying them from the Library, to 
use in connection with art courses. 
Slides available include canvases owned 
by artists, by museums and by private 
collectors. The Museum of Modern Art, 
the Whitney Museum and the Museum 
of Non-Objective Paintings are among 
institutions that have permitted their 
collections to be recorded on slides. 
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NEWARK,N.J 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 








jJeocouwr GESSO 
PAINTING PANELS 


A new Gesso Painting Panel especially pre- 
pared for tempera under-painting, oil paint- 
ing, gouache, water color or pastel. Each 
panel has two painting surfaces. One side 
smooth, reverse side uneven. Has a brilliant 


white surface for excellent reproduction. On 
strong pressed wood panels that will not 
warp or crack. 

8x10 .25 ea. 3. = Doz. 14x17. .80 ea. 8.00 Doz. 
2 35" 3.50 14x18 .€5”" 850 ” 
10x12 .40 " 4.00 16x20 1.00 *” 10.00 ” 
1€x14 .45 " 4.50 18x24 1.25” 12.50 ” 
12x16 .60 " 6.00 20x24 1.35" 13.50 ” 


At your local dealer or order direct from 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 


Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY € 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


GALLERIES 


CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To Dec. 
15: Work of Thomas Cole. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 9: 
pean Artists Teaching in 
ica. 

Esther Gallery Nov. 6 to Dec. 15: 
Augustus Vincent Tack, Oils. 

AUBURN, NEW YORK 

Cayuga Museum Nor.: 
Guido Horvath. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art 7o Nov. 16: Georgi- 
an England. 

Walters Art Gallery 7o Dec. 1: 
Work of Alfred J. Miller. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Finger 
Lakes Region Artists. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Guild of Boston Artists Nov. 10 to 
22: Paintings, John P. Benson. 
Grace Horne Galleries To Nov. 8: 
Past & Present Members of the 

Boston Art Club. 

Institute of Modern Art To Nov 
10; Eugene Berman Retrospective. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Water- 
colors, Winslow Homer. 

Vose Galleries To Nov. 22: Oils, 
Paul 8. Sample. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Albright Art Gallery To Nov. 10: 
W. H. Porterfield, Retrospective. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

Univ. of North Carolina To Nov. 
23: 5th Annual of North Carolina 
Artists. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Nov.: 52nd Annual 
American Paintings & Sculpture. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n. Nov.: Oils 
Karl Wolfe, Marie Blanke, Arnold 
E. Turtle. 

Kuh Gallery Nov.: Constructions, 
Charles Biedermann. 

Mandell Brothers Nov.: 15th An- 
nual, Miniature Etchings. 

Palette & Chisel Academy To Dec. 
5: Small Paintings. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum 7o Dec. 7: 48th An- 
nual, American Art. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art Nor. 5 
Theatre Models. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts To Nov. 25: 
Picasso Guernica Paintings € 
Sketches. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Municipal Art Gallery Nov.: An 
nual of Quad-City Artists 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Nov.: Work by Thos 
Benton; Ohio Print Makers. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Art Nov.: “Rich with 
little Store.” 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Nov. 30: 
British Prints, Artists in Service. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Nov. 16: 
Color in Industry. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Herzog Galleries Nov.: 
Daniel MacMorris. 
Meinhard-Taylor Galleries To Nov. 
15: Marines, Alphonse J. Shelton. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 16: 
8rd Annual Texas General Exhibit. 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 
Univ. of Iowa To Dec. 7: 
national Watercolor Show. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Nov.: 
George Biddle. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Thayer Museum of Art Nov.: Paint- 
ings, Byron Stone. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art Jo Nov. 
29: 9th Annual, Trends in North- 
ern California Art. 
Museum of Art Nov.: 
sher. 

Municipal Art Commission Nov.: 
Bessie Ella Hazen Memorial; Work 
of Thomas H. McKay. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Nov. 10: 
Marcel Guy Tgnon. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
River Road Gallery To Nov. 15: 
Paintings, Darnoc; Prints, Wm. 
Blake. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Nov.: Watercolors, 
Wm. M. Jewell. Work of Norman 
Rockwell; Sculpture, Alec Miller. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial To Nov. 27: Wa- 
tercolors, Cleveland Artists. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan Univ. Nov.: 19th & 20th 
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Euro 
Amer 


Work by 


to Dec. 6: 


Portraits, 


Inter- 


Paintings, 


Hudson Roy- 


Century Lithographs. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Mills College Art Gallery To Jan.: 
Chinese Terxtiles. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Nov.: Paintings, 
New Mevrican Artists; 27th An- 
nual of Local Artists. 

Walker Art Center To Nov. 28: 
Paintings, Betrand Olds. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Nov.: 11th 
N. J. State Exhibition. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery Novr.: Euro- 
pean Masters, 1450-1850. 
NEWARK. N. J. 

Newark Museum VNor.: 
Southern Neighbors.” 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum 7o Now. 25: Mu- 
rals, Candido Portinari. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art Nov.: Work by 
Stephen Reid; To Nov. 23: Work 
by Zoltan Sepeshy; Woodcuts, J. 
J. Lankes. 
OSHKOSH, WiSC 
Public Museum 
Print Makers. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Nor. 24: Oils. Cy 
rii Gardner; Work by Hobson 
Pittman; Watercolors, Edgar Bohl 
man. 

Academy of Fine Arts To Dec. 7: 
39th Annual, Watercolors & Prints; 
40th Annual of Miniatures. 

Print Club To Nor. 15: 18th An- 
nual, Philadelphia Artists. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Annual 


“Three 


Nov.: Southern 


Carnegie Institute To Dec. 14: Di- 
rections in American Painting. Sur- 
vey of Contemporary Printmaking. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Nov.: 
Philip Hicken,. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Nov.: Mary Andrews 
Ladd Collection of Japanese Prints. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club Nov. 10 to 23: 
Watercolors, Robert K. Stephens. 

R. I. School of Design Nov.: Mrs. 
J. W. Thorne’s Miniature Rooms. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum To Nov. 14: 
Print Biennial, Contemporary Vir- 
ginia Artists. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 13: 
Paintings, Esther Worden Day; 
Nov.: Paintings, Jeanne Begien. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Memorial Art Gallery Nov.: Renais- 
sance in the North and South. 

ROCKFORD. ILL. 

Art Association To Nov. 16: Water- 
colors, Eastern Artists. 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 

City Art Museum Nor.: ist Annual 
Missouri Artists. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery Nov.: Self Por- 
traiture Through the Ages. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Nov.: Paintings, 
Margot Rocle. National Art Week 
Show. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Place of Legion of Honor To Nor. 
14: Oid Master Drawings, Le Roy 
M. Backus Collection; Caricatures, 


Work by 


Arthur Szyk; Nov.: Society 
Sanity in Art. 
SANTE FE, N. M. 5 
Museum of New Mexico To Nog 
15: Work of W. C. Mayes. a 
SARATOGA, SPRINGS, N. Y. s 
Skidmore College To Nov. 26: M 
ern Oriental Art. 4 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Everhart Museum Nov.: Paintin 
Herman Maril. 4 
SEATTLE, WASH. 3 
Art Museum 70 Dec. 7: Vincent Vj 
Gogh; William Lee Cumming. Mr 
Thorne’s Miniature Rooms. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. a 
G. W. V. Smith Gallery To Nov. % 
Paintings, Adolph Monticelli. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 1§ 
Ecclesiastical Art. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 4 
Munson-Williams-Proctor _Instit 
To Nov. 25: “Picasso-Epochs 
his Art”; Etchings, Thomas 
Nason; Baltimore Artists. ; 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 4 
Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 16: Wa 
tercolors, Agnes Stone; To Nop, 
23: Watercolors, Carroll Tyson, 
Phillips Memorial Gallery To Now, 
10: Oils & Watercolors, St 
Prints & Drawings from the Cal 
lection. r 
U. S$. National Museum Novos 
Monotypes, Indiana Artists. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Museum of Art To Nov. 24: 
dustry, Watercolors, WPA art 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum 7o Nov. 28: 
Indian Art. 


American 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.C. A. Gallery (26WS8) Nov. 2-16: 
Sculpture by Nat Werner; Paint- 
ings by Geri Pine. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
Nov. 16: Etchings & Drawings by 
Jongkind. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Nor. 15: British Paintings. 
American Fine Arts Society (215 
W57) To Nor. 15: Allied Artists 
of America. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Nov. 27: Work by Dove, Marin 
O'Keeffe, Picasso, Stieglitz. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nov. 
8: “Flowers by Alice Mason; 
Nov. 10-22: Work by Anna Hey- 
ward Taylor, Annie Stein, Marie 
Macpherson. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To Nor. 
10: Paintings & Sculpture, Rich- 
ard Pousette-Dart. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Nov. 15: New Paint- 
ings & Gouaches, Aaron Bohrod. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Nov. 
3-15: Paintings, Albert Pels. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Nov. 24: N. Y. Society of Ce- 
ramic Arts 

Barzansky Galleries (860Madison) 
To Nov. 15: Portraits, Irwin D. 
Hoffman. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) 
22: “Modern French Paintings.” 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To Nov. 
8: Work by Edna Bartos; Nov. 
10-22: Virginia Beresford, Retro- 
spective. 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pky) 


Nov.: “America South of U. 8."; 


“Portraiture in Modern Prints.” 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
15: Works by Oskar Kokoschka. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) WNov.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) Nov. 7- 


Dec. 6: Sculpture for The Home. 


Columbia Univ. (Avery Library) 70 
Nov. 26: Architecture of A. d. 
Davis. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Nov. 8: Paintings, Lawrenee--Leb- 
duska. 

Decorators Club 
Nov. 22: “Horses.” 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) 70 
Nov. 8: Paintings, Jacob Law- 
rence; Nov. 11-80: Karfiol. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) To Nov. 15: 
Paintings, Eugene Boudin. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Nov. 15: Paintings, Frederick Det- 
willer. , 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Nov. 
Nov. 16: Paintings, William Fish- 


745 Fifth) To 


er. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
8: Russell Cheney; Nov. 10-24: 
Lamar Dodd. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Nov. 
8: Watercolors & Sculpture. 


To Nov. 


French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
Nov. 22: Modern French Paint- 
ings. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Nov.: 
American Paintings. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Nov.: 
“Egon Schiele.” 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Nov.: “Pictures Selected for You.”’ 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 22: Prints 
by Costigan, Nason, Woiceske, Al- 
bee. Watson and others. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
To Nov. 23: Watercolors, Dwight 
Shepler. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
22: “Les Fauves.” 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To Nov. 
17: Etchings, W. R. Woiceske; 
Disney “Dumbo’’ Originals. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) To 
Nov. 22: Oils, Mountford Coolidge. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Nor. 
8: William Blake; Nov. 10-29: 
Watercolors, Octuro Souto. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) To 
Nov. 15: Paigtings, Russell Cowles. 
John Levy Galleries (11E57) Nov.: 
Barbizon Paintings. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To 
Nov. 17: New Paintings, Ogden M. 
Pleissner; Watercolors, M. Bailey. 
Pierre Matisse (51E57) Nov. Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Nov. 
3-22: Prints by Rouault. 

M. A. McDonald (66 Fifth) Nov.: 
Etchings, Wenceslaus Hollar. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Prints by Piranesi; The Verplanck 
Drawing Room; To Nov. 9: Con- 
temporary American Watercolors. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Nov. 3-22: Pastels, Gladys Rock- 
more Davis. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Nov. 
15: Watercolors, Eliot O’Hara. 
Montross Gallery (78 Fifth) Nov.: 
7th Annual, 27 American Artiste. 
Morton Gallery (130W57) To Nov. 
8: Works by Helen Tompkins and 
Carl Buck; Now. 10-22: Water- 
colors, Robert Blair. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 9: Organic Design in 
Home Furnishings; Memorabilia of 
Isadora Duncan. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Nov.: Work by Gross- 
man, Landon, Price, Scarlett and 
Xceron. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Nov. 15: Paintings, Alfonso Bena- 
vides. 

Newman Gallery (66W55) To Nov. 
8: American Artists; Nov. 10-22: 
Watercolor Show for Art Week. 
N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W.) To Nov. 30: “‘Amer- 
ican Scenes & Events Printed on 
Textiles.” 


Nierendorf Gallery (18E57 
Nov. 20: Paul Klee. 

Norte Gallery (61E57) To Nov. 2 
Latin American Art, Pelaez. 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56) 
Nov. 15: Paintings and Drawi 
Lee Atkyns, Stella Snead. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexingtoi 
Nov.; Audubon’s Birds of Americ 

James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) 7% 
Nov. 10: Sculpture, Thomas T, EK, 
Frelinghuysen; Nov. 12-30: Paini 
ings, David Burr Moreing. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Nowe 
3-29: Sculpture and Drawings, 
Jose de Creeft. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) Nov, 
3-29: Members Show. ’ 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov. 29; 
“Four Masters,” Rouault, Utrillo, 
Picasso, Dufy. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Nov. 8-30F 
Morris Davidson. 

Puma Gallery (59W56) Nov.: Wo 
by Puma. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To MN 
8: Watercolors, C. Burchfield. 
Riverside Museum (310 Rive 
Dr.) To Nov. 9: Pre-Columbd 
Art of Peru in Watercolors, I 
Constantino Malinovsky. 

Salmagundi Club (47Fifth) Tf 
Nov. 14: Black and White An ; 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) “@ 
Masters.” 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E5 
Nov. 17-29: Paintings of the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra 
Joseph Raskin. 

Schoenemann Gallery (605 Madison) 
To Nov. 30: “Great Masters of 
17th Century.” 4 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden™ 
Lane) Nov.: Fine Paintings. 
Seligmann & Co. (5E57) Nov.: Rée® 
naissance Paintings and Works of” 
Art. < 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Nove 
Old Masters. 

Society of Illustrators (128E63) To 
Nov. 14: Illustrations. Geo. Brehm 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Nove 
Paintings, Bernard Lintott. 4 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
Nov. 3-28: Contemporary Amerey 
can Artists. 
Vendome Galleries (23W56) TO" 
Nov. 9: Group Show. ’ 

Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) Nov.” 
8-18: Oils, Edward Melcarth. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Nov. 1 
to Dec. 30: Contemporary A ‘ 
can Paintings & Sculpture Annual, 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Nov.) 
15: Paintings, Viaminck and Wale 
do Peirce. a 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Now 
22: Gouaches, Ralph Rosenborg. 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Ore] 
ental Art. a 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57)~ 


Nov.: Old Masters. 
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